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ABSTRACT * , . ' ■ ■ ■ • • • 

, This study Of the role of the Library of Congress 

CLCl in the eaerging national inforaation network analyzed 'data . ' 
gathered from 23 libraries and network organizations, and found that 
LC should -assuae leadership 'in jietwork d'evelopaent activities b^ 
ptfrsorai-ng the major coordina+ing role in, ap{> lying technology" and 
acqui'ring .funding for the technical and standards-related tasks 
required to link federal, aultistate, state, and" ^ocal. sy'steas into 
the national network. Other recoaaended activities include continuing 
LC«s role in the creatloTi and distribution of cataloging and - 
authority control .data, increasina. its cataloging 'coverage, and • 
reducing cataloging idelays; establishing and aaintaining an onliner' 
national bibliographic database of' cataloging and authority data to 
be accessed as- a source of .last resort by national network 
participants,* continui^^* to creat^je and maintain a nattional union 
catalog in aacliine-re^dable form for use by network participants: and' 
expanding its ^nforiatlon and training prograas -to iifora the library 
coaaunity .about the" developaent and operational status- of its 
activities and 'those of the network. Appendices l^st the study's 
advisory coaaittee -and- the ^lilraries and netw,orks surveyed, (FKJ 
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' PREFACE - 

• ' * •' 

. \ ^his docuaerit constitutes the final report of a study conducted 
by ^l^wrence *F. Buckland and William L. Basinski of Inforoni.cs, Inc., 
Maynard, Mass., under " contract- to the Library of Congress Network 
Development Office* with funds from the National ' Coiamission . on 
Libraries and information Science. Thfu^a^i stance of Anne C Ediaonds, 
Librarian of MoUnt Holyoke College, ^Soulfi Hadley, Mass., and'her ataflf 
in testing the questionrtaure used to obtain data for this study is 
gratefully acknowledged. ^ The advisory coiamittee for this study, whose 
names are listed in Appendix A, and the NCLIS staff, in particul?ir 
Alphonse P, frezza, executive director, an<r.Ruth L. Tighe, research 
associate, deserve special thanks for their encourageront and support 
of this project. Finally, we wish to express our thanks to the staff 
members of the .twenl/-thre€ institutions, and organizations that 
participated in the survey, , who took time froo their busy work 
schedules ipt only to respond to the (juestionpaires but also to revise 
and update thaa for the final report. 

The study was qocunissioned by the Library of" Congress at a time 
when networking issues wete already prominent on the national library 
scene, ^n- its program document Toward a National Program -f or Library 
a^d infofliatioxi Sgrvicess Goal^ for Action , the'^ National Coiwsission on 
Libraries arilfr-inforiaation Science outlined several areas for which the 
Library^of Congress should be responsible in the total national 
program. 1/ The present study addressed only scae of these areas, such*, 
as expansion of coverage of tK^ National Program f^r Acquisitions and* 
Cataloging, exp^insion of^ the. - MARC program, distribution of 
bibliographic data through online coomunications, development of an 
expanded genoCal reference progr^, and establishment of a technical 
services center to provide training in, and information about, LC 
techni^ue^, and processes.^ The remaining^ areas- of responsibility,* 
e.g., expansion of the lending and len^ing-management function, 
operation of a coabrehensive national serials service, or 'further 
,in^ple«entatiort • of the national preservation program, are being 
addressed "by other units of the Library of Congress. \ 

.^The conduct of this study Was governed by the following 
assuiaption^, which were included in the work stat«nent .*for the 
contractors. V, 

-VW The national library and information 'service network Vill , 
- develop from the base of existing libraries, system 
, networks, abstracting and indexing' ^ services, • information, 
delivery systems, and publisherja.' What will evolve is a ' 
^ confederatioirof discrete an^ disparate syst^as, with "the 
means of exchange standardized among them. Thi^s is in 



general accordance with the n?itional program docaaent of 
the K^tional Coamispion on Libraries and Information 
Science. 2/ • . ' 

' • »» 

2. [ Identical internal systeais for handling. information in th«^ 

United States are not likely to 'occur. Each agency is# and 
will r^Bain, free to design its own internal formats, 
proceduresV products, and services* Compatibility among 
these diverse systems will be achieved by standai;dising^ the 
structure, content designators, ahd data contenjp pf the 
. records to be exchanged eraong them* ^ 

3. The bibliographic apparatus of LC constitutes a critically 
essential building block for any national program for 
library and, information services. " / 

4. The importance of th^e LC bibliographic apparatus ^oes not 
change 'with the eventual choice of locus for th^ agency^ t<|> 
manage the national network. Therefore, the LC role in th6 

revolving networSi^ can be defined before the managing agency/, 
* is named. ^ 

5. Since the Library of Congress has long been the main 
producer of bibliographic tool's in this country, it is^ 
logical that it should^ become the national bibliograph*c ' 
node of the network ^nd be responsible for the building and 

s- maintenahce of a natidn&l bibliographic apparatus. 

6fj The Library of Congress cannot , perform ^11 the 
( bibliographic tasks or provide all the bibliographic 
products and services required Jtjy the network^ There must- 
Be a rational division of labor with varying scales of 
decentralized cataloging and input, ' with centralized 
authority and responsibility for the bibliographic 
integrity of the national ^bibliographic data base. 

7. ' Rational bibliographic control in the United States jaust be 
• ccMpleaentar;^ to and coopatible with international efforts 
for universal bibliographic control, . ' 

' •• -8- kot eivery institution in tfie United States will require 
. - . online access to the national bibliographic data base,' A 
hierarchy of access nodes is required. 

-' ' . '■ ' 

' Based on the preliminary results' of this atjJdy and ti\e.., pac^ ' of ^ 
developoent in autcisated systems and networks, th^ 'Library of Congress' 
established a Network' Development Office early in 1976 so that it 
could participate nore actively in these network activities. Shortly 

... -4 



afterward, in the spring, of 1976, a Network. Advisory Group was for'nwd 
to act in an advisory capacity to the Network: Development Office. ,Xhe 
advisory groap, which included senior represe'ntatives frqm the major 
library systems and networjcs, held four meetings during. 1976 and 19^7 
and issued a preliminary planning document. in 1977 entitled- Toward a 
National - Library and Information Service Network ; ■ . The Llbciary 
Bibliographic Component ."!/. ^ 

Their report constitutes^ t^e initial considej;3tions for a 
segment of the total network and' ha.s inqorporated many of the 
recpcamendations found in this study. In particular, , the Network 
Advisory Group has established a Network Technical Architecture Group, 
consisting of system designers |rom sevsecal network orgacnlzations^ to 
design a technical network configuration or architecture. The 
advisory group is^also grappling with ^n Equally -important issue, fhat 
of - the nati^Tj^) library bibliographic netwprk's legal and 
organizational structure. *- - ~ 

The participation of the Library of Congress in the emerging 
national netvrark, j. as. delineated . in this repdct) is crucial to the 
success of the total national program advocated • by the National 
CcMomission on Libraries and " loformation Science.' ^In addition, the 
contents of this report should* be given careful consideration- within 
the Library of Congress by such units as the Office of Planning an^ 
DeveloEaaent, the Processing Department, and- the autaoation .divisions. 
While ' there, r^aaift many unanswered c^uestjions on the precise nature of 
the Library ' s involvement in the . proposed network, there is no , doubt 
that the Library of Congress should beginVplans for the important part 
it will play. ' - • . 

HenriettQ Avrsut^ 
- , Director/ Network 'i)evelopment Off ice 

.tiibirary of Congress 

. I December 1977 



NOTES: , I / • " - •" ^ \ * • 

1. ^ National Commissioh on\ Libraries and . Information Science. 

Toward a Jiational Program for ^ibrary and Information . Services : 
Goals for Action . (Washingt6n, 197$). p. 66-70. 

2. • Ibid., V . ' 

3. > Library of Congress Network Advisory Groups Toward a National 

Library and Information Service . Network ; The L^^rary 

Bibliographic CcMnponent . Prelimr ed. (Washington, June 1977). 
■ 54 p. ' 



, * 1^ SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS ^" 

» - * ■ » 

This report c<«tains an analysis of the* data collected in a 
survey of twenty*-* three libraries and network organizations. One of 
the principal bindings of the survey is that aost# library leaders urge 
the Library of Congress to take a leading role in coordinating the 
developi!ient of the emerging national network. There is a consensus 
that LC should shake off its traditional attitude of standing 
helpfully on the sidelines. Some of the respondents. added that if the 
Library of Congress does not ^exercise leadership, the library 
cdinunaty |aay adopt programs froB whi'ch shifts to better, more 
coaprehensive^ services may take years* A few respondents had some 
hesijtation %ri en^rsing tJie Library of Congress in this ^role and said 
that it must first develop tangible products and be provided with all 
the necessary resources to do the job. 

^ The survey re'sults are suiwarized below, followed by-a list of 
the key tasks required to accomplish the functions identified in the 
survey. The specific sections of this report yih^te the results and 
tasks are described in mote Retail are -cited. 



1.1 SURVEY RESULTS 

The results of the survey indicate that the role of theAiibrary 
of Congress in a nation^^l network^ ^aa be diV;ided into the following 
major activities: . \ ^ 

Leadership in Network Ctevelopment ;- The Library of Congress 
should assume leadership of network develo^Hoent activities 
by performing the major\ coordinating role in applying 
technology and acquiring fiunding for the . technical and 
standards-related tasks \required to link federal, 
' multistate, state, and locaX, systems into the national 
network^ ^ (See pV 10) \ 

2. , Cataloging and Authority Data : LC should continue its\role 
in the creation and distribution of /cataloging and 
authority control data, increase its cataloging coverage, 
% and reduce cataloging delays. (See p. 1^) 

3* Online National Bibliographic Data Base ; LC shovild 
establish and maintain an online national bibliographic 
data base of cataloging and authority data to be accesi^d 
as a source of last resort by participants in the national 
network. (See p. 17) 



National Location Data ; ; LC should continue to create and 
maintain a national union catalog in machine-readable fora^ 
for the tsse of participants in the national network to 
locate resources. (See p. "28) 

■I • • ' 

5* Information and -Training Prograa ; LC" shoul<^ expand its 
inforaatidn and training progreuas substantially to inform 
the library cwpmunity about the developoent and qperational 
status of its activities as well*as those of the national 
netwocJc. (See p. 24) . 



1 . 2 RECOfrWENDATIONS - 

♦ . ■ 

Of the tasks recoaaaended . in the body of the report, the 
following should be undertaken in the order listed below: 

rl- TelecoBTOunications and -Gc^puter. Architecture ; ^ Meetings 
^ should be held with appropriate individuals to develop the 
- speQif ications for the . telficoamun'ications and cooputer 
architecture of the distributed computer processing system 
required by the national network. (See p. 13) 

^ 2. Orgpnizational Structure : Meetings should be held With 
appipopriate individuals to determine the organiaational 
structure of the national network so that the levels and 
the access routes by which individual libraries are served 
fay the n^work can be defined. (See p» 14) 

3. Pilfi t with NPAC . Librairies ; A pilot project should be 
established with selected libraries that are participating 
• • in the National Program foe Acquisitior^and Cataloging to 
' allow theiB online access to LC's cataJ.oging and in^-process 

files. and to request, via telecosanunication lines, various 
services, e.g.," changing t;he cataloging priority for an 
item or' ordering an item. (See p. 22) - 



Coniputer Message System : A ^^c^puter *mail" or message 
system should be develop^dand superimposed over the 
CQiaputer data transmission network tg^ send iwssages to an^ 
from LC, using the same termiAal^^^'^^ computer & used 

for searching and record tran&iissi This system could 
be used to support " reference and interlibrary loan 
activities as well as to provide answers to cataloging 
questions. (See p. 26) 

5-^ Plan for future Services ;. A plan for the implementation of 
various LC services should be written and disseminated. 



ihe plan should coiit«in k description of the service, the 
organizations in the natigfeal network that will tfie' allowed 
iiccess to H^e service, the date of ini|tallation, and the 
price of the service^ {See^p« 22) 



^ 2 . INTRODUCTION 



This report describes a proposed role Jbr the- Library of- 
Congress as a, national bibliographic resource to be assuosed over the. 
next five years. LC's participation is crujcial to the success of 
> national network, according to the Natic^al Commission oi\ Libraries 
and Information/Sti'ence in its report'. Toward a National prograro ^or 
Library and Inforroation Services : Goal$ for Action. 1/ In this 
report, the commission alfco says that the Library of Congress should 
be designated a national library. The library cooaunity recdgniaes 
that r^ardles^ of whether or not the s^ibrary of Congress is 
designated a national library, it perforas a great many services on a 
national scale a"nd that because of the sijse of its collections and its^ 
cataloging, processing, and reference capabilities, it naturally has 
a leading .national role. . 



2 . 1 PROBLEMS AT LC ' 

.Nearly Everyone in the library community also recognizes that- 
while the Library of Congress has been a 'leader in the acquisition of 
resources and iff pr6Vidi«g services on a broad scale, it has not been' 
a leader In the applicatiori of computer t^hnology to bibliographic 
.services. The library community ; realizes that* LC has not "had the 
required machine and manpower resources, either sin quantity or type^ 
to meet the demands for computer servic^ and to support national 
network n«eds. This has led other orsganizations to make far -greater 
advances in specific ajreas, such as in the application of large-scale 
time-shared computing to bibliographic systems.' Mqst nptaWy, LC's 
attanpts to develop an online national bibliographic service have been 
preempted by the OJ/io^ College Library Center. OCLC's system, which 
uses a dedicated computer facility,^ performs better a^t this point than 
LC's present bibliographic system, which must shaxei the available 
computer resources with other LC operations and Qoi)greaaional 
programs. liT 

The library community is well aware of the limitations; placed on 
LC's national .services by its comi6itments to serve * the -Congress and 
the Copyright Office. In the past, however, when there wetfe national 
library needs to be met, the Library, of Congress rose to the 
challenge, e.g., in developing the MARC project; therefore, in the 
area of applying computer technology to bibliographic services, the 
networks surveyed urged that LC acquire the. needed resources. It was 
noted that if such needs are not met, LC would not be able ta 
participate actively in an operating national network. • 



The library coomunity also expressed a need to be informed of 
1jC*q plans. They cited a history of reluctance by LC to nialce 
commitments for ^ new or changed services or to keep to announced 
' schedules for the implementation of such services. 

* r 

,2y2 ACCOMPLISHMENTS AT LC , 

An outstanding LC accomplishment in the automation 9f national 
services was the development of the Library of Congress MARC II 
machine data base and its Associated standards. A plan to create a 
data base of machine- readable bibliographic records jKtd to make them 
available to the entire library community was visualized and nurtured 
by the late Verner Clapp,, president of the- Council, on Library 
Resources, and carefully executed by Heni;iette Avram, foruwr chief of • 
the MARC Development Office and present director of the Network 
Developiiertt Office, with the result that MARC II is now a cornerstone 
of library mechemization. The quality and long-term strength of this 
operation, along with its large processing volume, has prompted 
library leadelrs to urge that the Library of Congress take, a prominent 
role in the development of the national library network. 

NEED FOR A SURVEY , ^ 

This change in LC's role was outlined in the program docuff^nt of 
'the National Coamission on Libraries and Information Science in the 
form of several broad suggesjtions for responsibilities to be assumed 
by LC, 2/ The executive director of the . coqimission recoignized that 
* these suggestions required further work and funded a project at the 
Library of Congress to define the LC rdle ir^ more' detail. The project 
was conducted by consultants who were specialists in systems design 
and survey work, * . 

The study sought ' to find where the LiB?«i^y of Congrefe-s Could 
support the activities of the multistate, state,- and local librarjj 
^networks -and larger, resource libraries which might comprise the, 
national network. This c^jective was achieved by surveying the planff 
of major ^»library networks, by comparing these ';plans with those of the 
Library of ^ngress, and by noting where needed services were not 
included. ' ^ . ^ ^ ' . 

* ' * ' ' ' * 

The emphasis of the project was on technical developn^nts. . The 
survey, therefore, was limited to investigating possible roles for the 
Library of Congress- only in those activities related to distribution 
of cataloging data, uriion catalog maintenance,, reference support, 
personnel training, dist;ribution arid control of authority data, and* 
standards development. ' * 



The survey' was. conducte<l by interviewihg the network- managing 
staffs per st)nally^, with the aid of -a questionnaire to irisure that all 
interviews were conducted An a uniform manner. -The investigators also 
interviewed a' cross section of th& library qowjuhity, including largei 
and .snail public and acadei^c libraries, to insure th'at their 
requirements -were recorded. Direct JLibrary ' involvement in < th« 
interviewing pro<;;ess_ preclu<3ed the . possibility tha|: 8C«» of the 
comiijunity's imporfcaat r^eeds might have been left 6ut inadvertenUy 
when its netwprk: eejcvice organizations were interviewed. Iguiaaary 
descriptions and characteristics of • each organization interviewed are' 
attached as Appendix'. B, 

l^OTES: • ; ■ , ' . 

1. iJa-tional Ccxamission on Libraries and Information Science. 
^ 1°^^^^ _a National Program for ' liibrary and Information Services ; 

Goals for Action . (Washington, 1975) . ~7~ 

2. .Ibid., p. 66-70. • \ ' / " • 



3. STUDY RESULTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



A large aslant of d^ta was collected In the survey because the 
interviews resiilt^ in lengthy caaa^nts prom]^ted by the questionnaire* 
In addition, siost organizations provided man^ written xeports, 
brochures, and Operating manual^ which had to b€!. rgMl and digested. 
Thus, the task of synthesizing the material collectea was a formidable 
one^ - A simila^r' effort was required to review the technological 
development at the Library of Congress,-: -but this .task took 
considerably less time because LC had^repared a set of briefings and 
lecture noteSw V 

Comparing other library, network plans with the plans of the 
Library of Congress was difficult and time-consuming r'^and the idea§ 
for new LC services wer» few. This search for ideas for^new services 
was made more difficult by the breadth of the internal ti^nical 
developssent pi;ogram at LC, which, generally speaking, encoaipa[sses 
almost everything of current interest in library automation. When 
presented with the current status of LC developments, most persons 
interviewed could not «dd technical requirements to th« program. They 
were, however, concerned with how they would fit into the program and 
-asked the investigators .what services would be provided, when and to 
whom they would be provided, and at what prices^ 

The reteaining ' part of thi^' report is divided into the major, 
activities id^ntiti^d through the survey.^ EacSh activity is further 
subdivided by sections on the .survey results and the tasks recommended 
by the cc^tractof s to achieve the functiroris identified by the ^^urvey 
r^e^pondents. 



3.1 LEADERSHIP A^B) THE ^LIBRARY OF CO! 

3.1.1 SUiiVE5f RESULTS 

■3.1.1*1 National Network Develo] 

Although the investigators were disappointed at the lack of l^ew 
specific technical requirements put .forth by the networks and 
•libraries during the interviews, they did find a more iijiportant role 
for the Library of Congress, namely leade^lteLp. Nearly all those 
intei^viewed wanted LC to lead in those t^chriicaTs areas surveyed by 
playing the "major coordinating role" jln national network development. 
Comments made to support thi^ consensus included the following: 

f 1. LC'« efforts in developing the carefully thought-out MARC 
progiiaa and associated standards were considered crucial to 
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, -f- ' ' • • , - , - ' . .. • « 

- . •■ - . ■ • . ■ 

>^ ^ ■ - / . ■ ' •• / - . ■ ■ 

' ,>the national prdgraa. similSir ef£aft;d. are required In 
the future, LC should do the «>rl6-- 

,.- */ ' ,.i ■ - ; , . . 

2. . Several observed that some nbn-coa^pleaentacy systea^ Wfaidh - 
are not efficient fpr a national netwojfj^-^have grown up and 
wei^e «»e^ed that aore may follow. - Ther^ waa som 
concQfn aK>ut' the ppssibirity >of ^yste» design ai«take«, 
eithe^ technical or'' ^econoaic, in- regional systaoi 
developawnts. - ' * * 

3. sa«e observed that the^ Oh i<i College Library Center systaM 
\ not have sufficiently effective procedures to avoid. 

duplication of records for the sai^ bibliographic ittai. 

4. nany were . concerned about the poor quality of non-LG 
ca ta log i ng ' r ecor ds . 

5;. There was concern about the long-range availability of 
i^coved ser vices from the larger network systems such as 
OCU:; so«e had already experienced difficulty in obtaining 
new or labdified services. 

-r ■ ■ ■. .■ • ■ .. . . 

, / ' There was a reluctance to budget or coaaivt scarce funds for 

> . individual local network dev«lopaient in untried areas, 

without assurance that such expenditures - would produce 
widespread benefit. 

7. Those^engaged in development acknowledged the shortage of 
skilled people and said that a coordination of efforts was 
essential, . v 

- The cpjMoents Usted above, as well as the lengthy cbnversatiofta 
With the individuals interviewed, indicate to the investigators that 
LC should lead in coordinating the necesaajcy tasks. Thia would insure 
^ that projects are carried out carefully, with proper attention to 
standards of -systeai ccrapatibility and to coordination of- separate 
regional efforts/so that each service function would be performed at 
the proper place in the network. 

i ....... .• 

The statements which cooprise this consensus were in no way a 
rejection of the interviewees' responsibility for local or . regional 
developiaent, but rather *an appeal for the establishment' of an overall 
coordinating authority. They i#ere willing to su^ly r6!quir«nts and 
' > guidance for the development of the national network and also to 
purchase services both from LC and from r^ional network*. ^ 

A likely reason for this consensus is that , at this time" most 
network organizations do' not have extensive hatdware, software, and 

- 11 - ■ . • * •' 



telecoampni cat ions deyeloj^nts of theip, own* The survey , fourtd v.ery 
little technical develojHB^nt. and fiew innovative projects under way as 
^fchere we^^e in the 1960s. devel^jMuent was directed 'toward local 
systems,/ and available ^ system funds were being expended, to maintain 
pj^^oduction /capabilities in already demonstrated applications' or in 
, dngoinq l6cal functions such as acquisitions and circulation control. 
^ One nestable exception to this general dearth of development is the 
fQhio*/Cofiege Library Center? however, rosst •of ^ its resources are 
directea toward supporting' and expanding its operational capabilities 
rather ^han developing a broader range of new services. 

he Bibliographic Automation of Large Library Operations Using 
a /Tiai^^-Sharxng Syst^ (BALLOTS) and the Washington Library Network are 
tji^o other ongoing projects with organizational and technical potential 
i^or /jserving large number at of users, but the efficiency of their 
systems and the^post of expanding their operations to a largie network 
enyironment are^nknown. The flexible BALLOTS search module, wh\ch 
wa £ ,,a €tepted from a highly sc^histicated information retrieval system, 
in, existence at Stanford University, requires eSit ens ive index update 
/ pirocessLftg. The WLN online caitaloging system, JL^hich has an automated 
authprii^f ile subsystem, uses a standard data pase management package 
for updatrt^ Neither group could confirm wherWSt^ their approaches, 
are cost effective when compared to specially designed software for 
network processing requirements. 

Those interviewed understood the re^isons that LC has not made 
faster progress in the develppmerit of new automated, bibliographic 
services^ but they felt such reasons were no longer valid. This 
belief > was accompanied by comments that LC*s prior wbrk has ^been good 
and that its present program appears prcxnising. They rejected the^ 
suggestion that alternative organizations such as library associations 
or ' any * single library networlc such as OCLC should have "the leading^ 
role. A few respondents said that if the Library of Congress does not 
take the lead, the library community may adqpt programs from which 
changes to bettier, more fcafiprehensive services may take yeats. 



3.1*1.2 Standards Development 



Sa: 
ar< 



All networks interviewed -said that LC should also lead in 
standards development. Some, said that LC should do more tp encourage 
'the use of standards by the library community atnd to promote their use 
through closer association with the Xmericao National Standards 
Institute. This role was 'recommended because: ' (1) LC has an 
excellent record^in the work done thus far;» (2) LC has a national and 
international prominence? (3) the LC operations are so large aad 
complex that standards which would work there, would be flexible enough 
to suit a broad rangcuof problems throughout the community; and f4) LC 



•has the staff devote to standards- develo^nt taslts^ • ^ • 

Specific .areas, that the respondents laentioned as reauirinq 
investigation included: {!) staridards related to telacqBwuni^tions, 
including message formats and protocols for " bibliographic data 
conmju-hication and iaterlibrary loan; (2) standards for bibliographic ' 
records of federal rhfora^t ion resources/ including the U.S. 
Government Printihg Off,ice, the National Library of Medicine, and 
other, federal- libraries; (3) development and prowotipn of a national 
interlibrary loan code to solve the prc^leAtS created by differences in 
the existing codes in use; {4) developiaent of standard character sets 
to^ encode bibliographic data in' certain foreign languages; and (5) 
definition of an LC "standard" for quality of cataloging data to be 
.transmitted to the national network {a task they.jacknowledged to be^ 
extremely .difficult). In addition, a ^ significant number of those 
surveyed said that the Library of Congress should npt initiate work 
related to book ordering Or other acquisitions-orientfed standards but 
leave such development to the American Library Association, the 
American National Standards Institute, and^ other organizaMons 
representing commercial groups. 

3.1.2 RECOMMENDATIONS ' /' ' ' , * 

>^!! leadership role in the de>elo^nfc of a national network, 
the Library of Congress has a major responsibility for boordination,. 
which would involve sevez'ai activities as follows- ^ 



3.1.2.1 



National Network Techjnical Planning Meetings 



- - The Libra'ry of Congress should organize and conduct meetings of 
individual? from the development staffs of the various network 
organisations ^ accomplish the technical design work required 
Attendance at these meetings should be open to any organization wkeh 
is actively working on library automatibn. If the attendance gets too 
large, some sort of "observer" H^chanisifi^ould be established. '. ' 

The survey uncovered i major concern about organizations' being 
uninformed of LC's plans, which-could be serious where technical 
development is involved. Efforts to support bibliographic systens 
using in-house computers by establishing computer links to a national 
network are being planned by regional centers and large libraries 
Such plan^ require a detailed knowledge of network interfaces in 
advance, and these organizations rfeed to be kept better informed of 
network planning and develojment. ■ 
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respondents who were developing local or regional, i.e., 
liultistate^ systems said that there^is a great need for a^ series- of 
meetings to specify the ii||^iQnal network computer an^ communications 
airchitecture • and *^ urged that. JbhisV siotk be* given high priority. 
Regional syst^&s need these, specif ications so tijat they can b^gin to 
fit their respective efforts into the natioiiial sys|t^« 

Ibx is recommended that the Library of Congress and .the regional 
Systems work independently at fir^t to develop'lprqposals for their 
respective functions/ the services provided to others and services 
needed from others, and their data communications interfaces* When 
enough individual ground wotk has been dohe# i^e^e organizations 
should meet to ^eek agreement. LC should 1 h^^ve the primary 
responsibility tou coordinate prc^sals, resolving cjpnflict as best it 
can. " In such an* endeavor, LC should, take advantage of the expertise 
available tljroughoit the network and provide, uduring transition 
jJeriods, £h^ finarvcial support ^requited by opera'tiohaL syst^s if 
their services should change in function or scc^ as\ -they enter the 
national network,. - * ^ \ 



3-1.2,2 Meetings on National Network Organization Structure 

Equal in importance to the need for technical planning meetings 
is the need for a groupjto discuss the implications of the computer 
and communicatrions structure^ the proposed national network on the 
:tual organizations / involved. Services in the network will' be 
performed at particular levels td make efficient use of the machine 
anas comteuni cat ions resources, b^t any library must be able to receive 
service from any organization. Although these links <:an be handled by 
thb equipovdnt^ an organizational structure should be superimposed on 
the machine structure to admiftister the operation and its financing. 



3.1.2.3 PunVJing Cootfdinatiori • • 

The Library of Congress should coordinate .the funding for thos^ 
developnt^nts which are crucial to the^ national network. There will be 
development in the regional |networks, in other government library 
syst^s, and in special resource libraries, and all of these projects 
will require funding. To the extent that soipe of this 'development 
relates to the building of a national network and requites funding 
from sources outside the organizations J.nvolved, the proct|rement of 
funds should be coordinated^ by LC. 



3.1,2,4 Working Conmtittees 



Because of the large' amount of planning to be done, seve/al 
working committees will be needed. The tibrary of Congress should 
establish them and schedule their activities. '.If* any of this 
committee work involves extensive ttavel, administrative, or * other 
expenses, LC should also secure support to cover them. 

' 3 . 2 u NATIONAL NETOORK DESIGN 
3,2. 1 SURVEY RESULTS 

To gather specific data on LC's service role in the network, the 
questionnaire posed a hypothetical national network as a connection of 
^ processing centers ■ in striicture similar to a conventional 

telecommunications system. The investigators had some misgivings in 
doing ^ this because Ahey d#d not wish to "stack the deck"; however, 
some network stru^ure had to be assumed in order to begin talking 
about LC's' role >n it. This concern wag unwarranted because none of 
those surveyed objected to the concept; and in fact, the respondents 
supported and augmented it with their cocunents. . 

3.2.1.1 The National Network, as a Distributed Processing. System 

It was- not surprising that- those surveyed who were developing or 
administering regional or local systems viewed the national network as 
an extensive distributed system with centers of computing, data 
storage, and collection storage connected by telecoromunicatifins and 
physical d9cument delivery systems. Present rion-autorca ted systems 
operate in a distributed manner with requests processed ahd services 
delivered - up and down a^ hierarchy or back arid forth across adjacent 
levels, and there appears to be no reason to change that, structure. 
The alternative to distributed processing is to have a single or a few 
gigantic, centers performing all services for everyone, which would be 
unwieldy because of problems with long-distance,, high-volume 
communications and document delivery. 

The advantages of a distributed system are numerous, but the 
ones regarded as important by those surveyed were: (1) system 
reliability through redundancy in storage and computing; *{2) 
communications effici'ency resulting in lower ^ costs; (3) use of 
existing local computing to save costs? and (4) local control of local 
processing functions. 



3.2.2 RECOHMENDATIONS . • 

3,2.2.1 Centralization of Functions in a Distributed System 



Although , the concept bf distributed processing was teadily 
accepted by the respondeats, the investigators do not reccnm^d that 
all functions be decentra^lized. Centralization of ^ functions should be 
used where ecc^o^ies of scale or other advantages outweigh the 
disadvantages of having to coeamunicate with a center. For example # if^ 
the Libjjary of Congress catalogs substantially flK>re items, there might 
be a Corresponding decrease in the numfc^r of times the LC authority 
files tiaye to ^ be consulted to validate headings or in the number of 
timefi problems might occur in the interpretation bf , cataloging rules 
by outside, libraries. While complete decentralization of cataloging 
would Jead fco*chaos, complete centralization of this function would be 
impractical and unrealistic. What is needed is a judicious mix of^ 
decentralized^., input of catalog records with centrali^d control 
through authority files and standards. \ 



3.3 DEFINITION OF SERVICE ROLES FOR LC IN A NATIONAL HEOWORK 

Assuming a distributed processing environment for a national 
network^ the survey proceeded to topics related to LC .services. To 
assist tke interviewing process^' the questionnaire enumerated the 
existing or proposed LC services^ and the investigators pressed, for 
re4/iew and comments, several new ideas hot yet planned at the Library 
of Congress* The questionnaires thus prompted responses and suggested 
tc^ics which the interviewees could identify as important. ^ ^ 

The services requested by those interviewed are categorized as 
fol]f>ws: d) catalog and authority control data distribution; (2) 
information dissemination and communication services; (3)- union 
catalog mifintenancej^ and (4) personnel training. 



3.3.1 CATALOG AND AUTHORITY CONTROL DATA DISTRIBUTION 

3.3.1.1 Survey Results 

Cata^log data distribution was, is, and prc^ably will be, for 
some time, the nK>st important service the Library of Congress jirovides 
to, lijbraries throughout the United States. The survey asked the 
organizations about their use of LC cataloging distribution services, 
such as printed cards, book catalogs, cataloging aids, or MARC tapes. 
Ccmwents, criticisms, and suggestions for hew services as well as the 
Improvement of existing services were invited. The following 
responses were obtained. ' 

Development of a National Bibliographid Data Base 
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The missing o?iaponei\ti in the pians of nost regional center.s 
jllarge libraries acting as processing penters ;is access to/a national 
Wdata base f roo which machine records, including older and lesser used 
cataloging data, could be obtained, the intent of tliege centers is to 
process- current cataloging for their members, as well as to perform 
catalog maintenance functions. What they need is a uatiflmal data base 
to search as a "catalog of last resort." 'Records obtained from this 
national data base trauld be processed automatically. \ 

With the decrease in' computer storage costsUn repent years,, 
system designers have recognized that cataloging data for items held 
by libraries serviced by a processing center can be stored 
economically. Further, Im* storage costs allow all current MhRC 

"records to be stored ais;onomically unt^l the majority of initial 
acquisitions and cataloging can be accomplished. JWhat is needed by 
designers of regional systems is access to and transmission of 
retrospective MARC records and the records not cataloged by but 
contributed to m, . with such' access and delivery, a regional 

•processing center would be able to provide a full range of technical 
processing services to- its meiobers. 

Of those interviewed, the network organizations that were not 
"brokers" f or OCLC services were most interested in, the above concept; 
however, almost all OCLC users or distributors who have or have had 
plans for providing computer-based cataloging services also understood 
and supported the idea. Qne of the dissatisfactions with current OCLC 
plans is • the apparent omission of intent to provide tcansmiission of 
MARC records for processing either* at the subregional or ijidividual 
library level. « ' 

' \ 

The few interviewed who had a working knowledge of LC's ccraputer 
, environment and who were themselves system developers said that the 
requirfflnents of "distributed processing and the national bibli^bgraphic 
data base with their associated communications links would require a 
dedicated computer installation at the Library' of Congress* The 
investigators believe that^this recommendation should be incorporated 
into LC' 3 .plans. < » 

improving Timeliness of LC-Supplied Bibliographic Recbrds 

As might be expec/t&SL all" those surveyed' wanted the tim^ reduced 
between the appearancfle ot a V book and the aj^arance of its 
bibliographic record. This cdBjgent encompassed ail forms of LC 
cataloging data, e^g., MARC records, Cataloging^ in Publication (CIP) 
records, catalog cards, and book catalogs. 

Affected- RK3st severely by the cataloging delays for highly useS 
books are the libraries that use approval plans, because the initial 



coverage Of MARC records proviiesw only sixty-five percent of the 
cataloging cc^y desired. That is/ the first MARC tape, which appears 
shortly after the items' hcive been published, contains cataloging cc^y 
for only. six ty^fiv^. j^rcent of the items* The public libraries 
surveyed feel the pressure to circulate books quickly, /so that even a 
short delay in the^K>«arance of^ cataloging data on MARC tapes resiilts 
• in costly original ciitaloging and an additional cost to xeprocfess 
records to use LClMARC dat^i when they, are available, • This is 
especially irksome when the catalog record for a trade ; book^ is f>pt 
found because the cataloger knoi^s it will eventually appear o)ri a MARC 
. tape. The timeline^ of bibliographic /record delivery is so cpucial 
i.that it prompted cme public libraify,/L^x)Ji hearing of LC's extensive 
technical plans, to comment: "tC should^ do better wi>at it has ; already 
started before extending itself into other 'are^s; MARC is too slow for 
public libraries," " v / 

Comn^nts about promptness of cataloging were so prevalent;- that- 
the^ investigators rank it next in importance to- the >vailab a* 
national bibliographic data base as a /equired^|service/^ Uisi^rs of the 
CX^LC system do not feel the effect of cataloging delays as strongly 
because onl y t he first library th^t searches and does not find the 
MARC record must catalog the book. 

But this' ^advantage for OCLC users is short-lived because it 
le^d^^^ coppiments and complaintis by ^ other users . about the non- 
^^^^^^av^itability of LC .cataloging and the poor quality - of non-^LC 
I cataloging. Original input by CX:lc members can also lead to mtiltiple 
records in the data base, -i - ; , 

Improving Coveirage of LC-Supplied Cataloging ' — / 

The r^pondents ranked the increase in coverage of LC-su^^lied 
cataloging next in importance to timeliness in availability of fiatalog/ 
records. To th'is end, the Cc^c^ratlve MARC (COMARC) program was 
endorsed. . Again, requests were made that COMARC records be available 
throu^gh an online service rather, than ^ through, a. tape distribution 
service. ' ^ ^ ' ^ • 

Although those siirveyed did not have additional suggestions .for 
ways to increase LC's. coverage of cataloging, they endorsed 
unqualifiedly any feasible efforts to improve the service^. 

Causes of Cataloging Delays - . . . 

* One library in jtbe National program for Acquisitions^ and 
Cataloging minted out a^ useful distinction between cataloging, delays 
caused by errors made by the publisher or ^the- Copyright Off ice or the 
LC c«|talogers and delays caused by .low cataloging priority or ^ /heavy 



cataloging workload at. LC. -sThis particular library discovered a 
significant* number of ordinary trade books for which cataloging .^was. 
not available. These itCTis should have been processed by LC after 
being forwarded from the Cc^yright Office, but they had neither been 
cataloged, nor found in the in-process 'file. This omission might have 
been caused by a . number of slip-ups, fro© the publisher's not 
forwarding a copy of the book for deposit in the Co^right Office to 
loss or roisplaceoent somewhere in the LC cataloging process. 

Th^ prevalent c^in ion that cataloging unavailability can be' 
attributed largely to th^ volume of cataloging that has to be done at 
LC is true; however, it is also possible that delays can be caused by 
slip-ups. It is useful to remember this distinction. Although in the 
final analysis the unavailability of cataloging at a search terminal 
may appear as a -single prc^lem, it may be caused by multiple problems 
for which multiple solutiong may be required. 

Acpess to the LC In-Process File * ~ 

. Onfe of the services proposed by the ifT^stigators at the outset 
of the project was to provide network users with access to the in- 
process file at the Library of Congress for the following purposes: 
il) to determine whether an item is in the cataloging process; arid (2)" 

.to post a user-specified cataloging priority to that item. The 
anticipated result would be that more pertinent itaas would be fully 
cataloged more?, rapidly. Such' a systefe would also identify more 
quickly the i^s lost in processing. The rationale for the proposal 
IS the result of an unofficial iiite?nal LC study which shows that the 

.number^ of titl«s not cataloged by LC approximately equals the number 
of titles cataloged and distributed by LC that no qne else ever uses. 
If these categories were exchanged so^ , that what was needed Has ' 
cataloged sooner, the catalog coverage provided by LC, as viewed by 
the library community, would be nearly coippletfe. 

The study also shows that LC coverage increases steadily With 
-time so that many titles are eventually cataloged. If a needed title 
.could be cataloged sooner, the 'usefulness of the service would be 
greatly improved. 

The task of making an accurate decision on' the cataloging 
priority for a book is expensive if ijot impossible for LC to do, 
considering the scope of the material it Requires. It seems 
reasonable, therefore," -to enlist the aid of users ' in assigning 
priorities to the remaining items', once the obviously high priority 
books have been identified and processed. This could be carried out 
with access to tlie LC Automated Process Infbrm^l^on File (APIP) by 
outside libraries. Using a search terminal, a librarjA could access 
the LC M^C file to see if a desired item wereV available. 



Alternatively, a cegional . MARC file could be searched. If an LC 
riecord were not found for a title, the LC APIP could be- searched. If 
found in the APIF, the user could then request cataloging to be 
coiBpleted. If not found, a reixsrt would be aade so that this title 
could be located, acquired, and cataloged. 

This concept would affect tiie LC selectiofi process because if LC 
has not acquired an itwi , aad entered a record in the APIP (and if 
there were no slip-ups), there is no book to catalog* Such titles 
would have to be acquired^ a task that would cause considerable de^ay 
at a point where rapid action is desirable becai^e an outside library 
is waiting to process* this it«tt. 

An improv^oent to %hi^ idea of user access to the LC in-process 
foile would be allowing user access to the it^s before selection, that 
is, befbre entry into APIF. If foreign MARC records were made 
available through online access, this would allow users tOF search 
those files; if a title were in the foreign MARC file and not in the 
APIP syste©, a request could then be placed for its acquisition and 
cataloging by the Library of Congress. Although such a procedure 
could reduce the original cataloging workload of outside libraries, it 
would not eliminate the need to do original cataloging entirely 
because some libraries could acquire it^s before they appear on ,a 
foreign MARC, tape or the country in which the it«n was published may 
not have a MARC system. 4 

* In the survey these ideas were endorsed by all librsiries large 
enough to have sizable original cataloging workloads. One comment 'was 
that "LC's acquisition^ and cataloging policy determines our cataloging 
wojckload." Two NPAC libraries surveyed were also enthusiastic for 
they could see the system reducing the cost of their reporting and of 
the subsequent searching by LC.l/ 

• ' ✓ «^ 

Cataloging Input from the U.S. Government Printing Office and Federal 
Libraries 

During the survey, the U.S. Government Printing. Office (GPO) 
began a ^'project to produce its Monthly Catalog of U.S. Government 
Publications fr-om a MARC record data base. In addition, GPO is 
disseainating its machine-readable records to the library community 
through the LC MARC c^stribut ioniser vic"^ The investigators asked the 
libraries surveyed what they thoughr - of this service. It was 
endorsed, the primary cdiament being that Wre federal libraries should 
u^e KARC distribution cjianneis for the dis^Ksination of cataloging for 
publications issued by their agencies. The respondents stated that 
significant numbers of government docOTents were treated by outside 
libraries as book materials. Many of these docisnents were not 
cataloged by LC, and this ooission has created a sizable original 



cataloging workload for outside libraries; therefore, the inclusion of 
government docuaent^ cataloging' by v federal agencies into'- MARp 
, distribution channels would be a treaendciussjjelp. . 

There are many technical and organizational ..prpblei^s to be 
investigated before this source of cataloging could be integj^ated Into 
a national network. One probleaa is that many of the government 
libraries are "special" libraries and, as such, use non-standard 
cataloging and classification schemes designed to ineet their 
particular needs. Therefore, any approach would have -to, include a 
solution to the technical problem of satisfying a loc^l fteed while 
supplying cataloging data to a national systeJj. A second problfem is 
that some documents are not worthy^s^being cataloged for permanent 
collections, and the seleijtion of thope t6;be cataloged will involve 
additional effort, thus adding another decision-making step to the 
process. » ^ 

Finally, because of the variation in size and cataloging 
capabilities in the , federal libraries and the variation in the amount 
of matecial produced, it is not clear at this time what organization 
should do the cataloging/' th$ library of the federal agency issuing 
the document, GPO, LC, or another national library, 

• ' ■ 

Expansion of Cataloging Coverage through' Decen tr al ized input " 

The libra'ries interviewed said that shared cataloging, or 
decentralized input, has a place in the national network even if there 
is a substantial increase in LC's own cataloging coverage. The 
problem to ise solved, hbwever,- is to insure, that there is a controlled 
method for the establishment and maintenance of entries. if this 
control is not achieved, there will be complaints about the resulting 
national cataloging data base as there are 'with the National union 
Catalog , tiie OCLC data' base, and other union cataloging systems. 

The procedures being developed and used in the COMARG project 
are surely pertinent to this problem,2/ COMARC processing is simpler 
because COMARC > deals with LC catalog records; however, the searching 
and verifying operations are similar to those needed to provide the 
necessary control of* shared cataloging. ♦ 

The responses from the survey leave unresolved the question of 
wnat would be the best method to accooplish the bulk of shared 
cataloging. One ■ method 'suggested by an NPAC library is to use 
designated "cataloging centers" or "centers of excellence" at 
libraries with major acquisition prograifis in specific iifeas of lesser 
used materials. These centers would use LC-approved procedures, with 
standards of quality control and ^esba^>lish€^d liaison and data 
communication with LC. The other method 'of shared - §*tal6gin^ is to 



have ^ individual libraries contribute thitiV cataloging te a national 
data base With soro sort of review at the Librai^y bf^ Congress, 

Authority \C6ntrol ' ^ , * ^ ^ 

In the survey, discussion of the role of shared 'cataloging and' 
it9 E?rofale«s o^tl&n led \to* the' topic of author4»t:y control iiihd th^^ 
maintenance and distribution of authority records/ because authority 
control is a critical component in the developiaent of a national 
bibtiogr^hic dkta base* Respondents also wanted to reduce thC^cost^j 
of oper^ations associated With establishing ent;ries an4 to insur^ the ' 
integrity of the c^italogVo make 4^ laore useful in refereihce w6rk. 

When told of the cui^rent LC activities in converting ti^e ^LC niuae 
and subject authorities to machine- readable form and producij^g 
cumulative^ microform editionsr the respondents were enthusiastic. 
Many o£ them also wanted online access to thesfe authority file^C^ Upon 
further questionihgi they were not able to 0ive specif ic, reasons or 
plans for, uiing th«\ online authority files but believed that the 
benefits would be similar to those achieved, in online input of catalog 
records. No comments were of fered on what woul;^ be a reasonable cost 
f Qj^ the required techhique, , ^ 

3.3.1.i' Rec6B»end*tions ^ 

Plan f or Futur e Services ^ > 

A pian for the implementation .of. all LC services should be 
compiled and distribute* to the library co^unity. The plan i^^ould 
contain a description^ of the service,* the organization^ ^ in the 
national netwoi^k that will be> allowed access to the service, th^, ' date 
whe'n the ^service wil^ be installed, and the price of the service* 
Such a document should be updated on a regular basis ,to, reflect 
changes in^ plans, inclusion of new services^ etc. ^ 

' ' . ■ ' ^ . 'V ^ ' ■ ■ ^ . J ■ . ' ■ ' 

NPAC Libraries Online to LC ' , v . 

Because of the strength oP* the -idea of outsijp user access to 
the LC Autocoated Process* Information File, the fs^yorable cqomient on 
and augmentation qf thi^tidea by the, libraries visited that belorK^;,*to 
.the' National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging yiTP/u:) , and Mthe 
importance of' the ^ NPAC libraries' reporting procf^ss to^ LC's 
acquisition of resources, the inveatiga^tors believe that putting* the 
NPAC libraries online to tKe LC files would ttfe^a worthwhile pr^sject* 
Whilji there are other libraries that ci^esire online access to these 
files and that undoubtedly have proper ^^reasons for access in the 
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future a3 additional LC sarviees are developed^ it is appropriate at 
this time to select tihe NPAG libraries as the test group. 

The real objective Qf the pilot project, however,, is to test the 
cohceRtf of assigning (or changing) cataloging priorities at LC through 
the 'procedure of NPAC reperting^, A secondary objective for the pilo^t 
is tQ achieve, as soon popsible a test envl)^orraent Cor experimenting 
'w*th'^*a natidrial biblipgraphlq- 3ata base» Such experimentation is 
^Reeded to aid in' the ^dQveloiwent of search and' eoiraunication 
^components of the national bibliographic data base. 

Cataloginc i In ^ut from Federal Libraries > \ 

Because of the nldmber of existing probla&s, a' study is needed to 
review the present cdlialoging activities of federal libraries and the 
GQ^rnment Printing Office (GPp) and prc^se a plan to integf^ate their 
output into the national network. It se^s appropriate to have the 
Federal Libr^ary Coos^ittee- together with representatives froii GPO, the 
Library of Congress, and ' the - National Coi^ission Libraries iind 
Information Science manage this study. 



There is a related prc^l^m concerning the cataloging rolePof the 
National Library of Medicine {m^) • The^^^rvey uncovered ^ a .comment 
from a medical library that initially used NLM cataloging because- it 
was;, faster than LC, then recataloged using Library of Congress subject 
headings because the latter covered more of its acquisitions. Such 
recatalogin^ involves a duplication of efforts This is a technically 
complex problem beMuse both LC and NLM cataloging are "^linked to 
extensive technical service and cataloging distribution systws. It 
appears that . the bnly approach to the problem i)3 to continue 

the liaison between NIW and LC and ^b d^tyelop a lon^-term prd^ram to 
resolve' the' 'differ^'i^nces."'' ^ >^ " ' "'■V'! ■ ^ . 



Decen4:calized I ngut 



, . Two^ 1^ td-^ 'accoinpii^fh (^centi?;al^^ input ^ or V $thared. 

cataloging include the us^Tpf: <1) di^si^na^^^ 

centers of excellence that would follow LC pirck;edure^ and starid^rds 
and . have liaison and regular Spaiamunica LCj^ ar^ld " (2y>; 

contributions from individlual X'ibraHes, ' followed by. some^ sort'^ 
^rey'ie^ process at IX!. The national, n^tvcrk cannot exclusively use one 
fiSethod or tiie other. ^The choiwrn B»thod should cont>;i^ to^ th«^ 
efficiency of the entire ca^logihg process, includiii^ en<5!ugh :LC 
controls to insure that thife <?atal0^ing'was of acce^^^ 
study is needed to investigate vthe advantages '^and dlisadvantag'es of^ 
'.these; two^' approaches to see,''Wher^^each is most ej^ficient. v'; ' 



The review process mentionedv above might include an 
authenbication procedure which involves a dialogue between- the 
original cataloger and the LC authority contVol la^^chanism. The COMARC" 
concept could be extended fay devising a systea where the cataloger 
searches aij LC authority file, <5etermines that a heading needs to be 
established in the LC authority file, createp the authority record, - 
and forwards it to LC for inclusion in the systcsft. , Before 
•authenticating" the record, the LC staff would have to,see^the 
bibliographic data prepare^ by the catalo^er, which would then begin 
a" dialogue, 'this dialogue would continue until all conflicts were 
resolved. This concept appears sound, and technically feasible if 
adequate communications .and searching techniques were available? 
however, it is evident that i design study is needed to develop the 

best approach to achievirig an dperational ^yst^* - 

» - . 

Authority Control i 

An online authority system would be useful to the network if the 
workload were high enough and if the output of the authority c<»trol 
process could interact autociatically with the cataloging Of^rations 
and with the updating of the bibliographic files. Further study would 
indicate how many libraries throughout the national network need such 
online services. Most pf the lar^e libraries interviewed expressed 
interest in such service?, and some thought these services would help 
them to regain the authority control which had slipped or deteriorated 
because they lacked the resources to keep the authority file up-to- 
date by manual Biethods. Several of the networks and libraries ^visited 
had plans for ^authority control systems, and one had an operational 
system whic;^h made use of yLc subject heading tapes; however, none 6f 
th^s^orgahizations interviewed had any definite oo-going develoj»nents 
for ihtegrating a national online mechanized authority control 
operation into their system. ^Prom this response it appears that it 
will fall to LC and the national network designers to specify the form 
and mode of use of a istandard authority control service; 



3.3.2 INFORMATION DISSailNATION AND COMMUN^ICATION SERVICES 

3.3.24fc Survey^ Results ^ 

One of the most frequetjtly stated requirements reported by th^ 
networks and libraries visited was to be kept informed of LC 
activities in the present, near future, and distant future. The 
information requested was of several types: 



Technical Information 



Requests for technical information should not be confused withi 
training assistance, which is discussed in a 'later section, bpt 
consist of queries for data to satisfy a local production operation 
problem or a requirement for detailed systems level inforaation. A 
more co^lete u: service is 'needed to disseainate data' describing 
current' practices, planned chjinges in policies or- proce^ur^g, or long- 
range plans which* might affect local systm^r-'^evelopoetnt. Most 
networks surveyed 'Mid that this type of information frpo LC was very 
ia^rtant to /thenj. In addition, they sai<ithat technical information 
dissemination needed to be separated frca* LC's public information 
dissemination, and such an effort should be a separately funded and 
staffed progran^, not an additional duty for the already busy 
development and technical services staff at LC. 

For exeimple, several libraries wanted t9^now current " cataloging 
priority assignments for different languag^es and' subject areas so they 
could determine with more accuracy the disposition of books for which 
no LC copy was available.^ Another request was for a "CiataXoging Hot 
Line" or ' "Trouble Desk" which qatalogers coul^ contact with specific 
problems. at hand. Still another request was for information on long- 
range plang for services^ so that prc^r interfaces and division of 
responsibility' could be established between LC services and local 
system services. ' 

Information Dissemination via Publications 

Recurring queries or discussion topics and news of new service^ 
and plans are handled nicely by the existing LC publication prograiB. 
Printed book catalogs - and other cataloging tools were excluded from 
discussion in the survey; it^s that were discussed included 
publications such as the LC Info'rmation Bulletin , the Cataloging 
Service Bulletin , and so forth. All of the libraries surveyed 
welcoioed these publications and offered the comments which follow: 

f 

,1. Cataloging Service Bulletin : Most libraries found this 
publication very useful. Numerous requests were made for 
an index. 5ther libraries said that it would be valuable 
to have the rationale for the cataloging decisions included 
in the publication, . 

^* MARC Decisions : This is presently an in-house document 
which some outside organizations have obtained by special 
arrangement. The survey uncovered a substantial interest 
in obtaining the publication and ^ts updates on a regular 
basis. 

/ . . . • 

3. MARC Manuals : Most users Of this publication expressed a 
prefer egce for having it issued in loose-leaf form si that 



apdates could be inserttd aore easily. 



4. Synbola of Aiserican Libraries ; Many libraries requested 
that this publication be updated lK>re often. ' 

Inforination Dissemiination via Conferences ^ Wgrkshog^s , Cocmiittees 

The libraries interviewed en^rsed the efforts of the Library of 
Congress to participate in conferences, workshc^Sr and ccnaiitteea as 
an effective method of disseiainating information/. The recent vorkshc^ 
on fiC automation activities sponsored by the Indormation iScience and 
Automation Division of the AiMirican Library llssociation in 1976 was 
cited as an exaa^le of a worthwhile meeting, j Participation' by LC 
staff as invited speakers in state and regiqsiftl library conferences 
was also suggested as a good' a^thod for dissMiinating information. 
Finally, some respondents suggested that the participation of LC staff 
s^a^rs on working or governing boards of network organizations would 
be helpful. . ' 

Inforiaation Diaseaiination via Exchange of Personnel 

One library interviei^ed suggested that the. exchange^^oF^^technical 
peracmnel on a temporary basis would be a good jrathod for making LC 
and outside libraries aware of each other's problems and plans* 
Others thought this to be a gKX>d fdea but restricted it to exchange of 
LC personnel wit|i regional network headquarters personnel. Althou^, 
strictly speaking^ the LC intern program does not involve the exchange 
of sta)ff with other institutions, most of the respondents thought very 
highly of the program and felt that it should be expanded. Library 
administrators with staff members that hiJ^d been through the program, 
said that the knowledge gained of LC operations was very useful in 
some of their o%m local operations. 



• 3»2.2 RecommeiviatiCHis S 

e nvelopment of a Computer Mail Service 

It became obvious to the investigators when listening to the 
respondents discuss the requirements^ a^thodSr and problems of 
achieving shared cataloging and authority control, a substantial 
amount of ^verbal communication would be needed to and from LC, in 
addition to the data tranraission system required by the national 
bibliographic data base. Such verbal coOnMnicatioh' is heeded to solve 
cataloging problems, to seek advice, to cci^iinipate information about 
this latest ^licies, and to aid in training. It ' was also apparent 
that additional communication wou|^ Ibe required in other LC service 
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roles associated with location reporting, interlibrary loan, or 
reference support. , * 

Although a technical requiro^nt for a l^rge aaount of this 
coumunication is that it be verbal, in aost cases it does not have to 
be -voice. Teleprinter messages 'will suffice. This led the 
investigators to an idea that a •coaputer mail" system could be 
superimposed over the proposed data coflamunication links that will be 
used to transmit bibliographic data and queries to the Library of 
Congress. Such a-iechnique has several advantages. 

■ / ■ 

1. The systeni is extraaely easy to use^ Any 'person who- 
uncovers a problem or question at a tecflinal can "shift* to 
a coB^uter mail mode and type messages, " After coopleting 
the message, the person simply "shifts* back' to searching, 
keying records, or whatever task was underway at the time 
the question presented itself. Answers are received by 
shifting to the mail mode (looking in the users' "mail 
box"), at which time the response will be printed at" the 
terminal. 

2. The saa^ terminal and telephone line equipuient used for 
data searching and transmission can be us€k3 for computer 
mail. - 

3. Very little machine and telephone line capacity are 
required by the rsooputer mail process when, compared to 
other data transmission requireaents, so the computer mail 
will not overload the lines and equipment. 

4. Message centers or "mail boxes" can be established for the 
various LC units where service activity requires them. All 
routing would be done autOHwitically by computer. 

5. For a good deal of message communication- to LC, real-time 
(instantaneous) response is not- needed, but time lags of 
days or weeks would be unsatisfactory. Teleprinter output 
is ideal for this service because it eliminates the need- to 
have an LC staff member available at all times to answer 
the telephone. Also, responses can be pro^ess«d._J>y LC 
staff in batches in an ordferly fashion without continuous 

( interruption fro© the talaphone. 

. • "» * - 

6. The system is extremely cost effective when compared to the 

administrative or overhead expense of sending queries by 
mail where a letter must be- written, typed, addressed, 
mailed, c^ned, and routed. ^These- steps are involved even 
for very short . queries. " (^The responses require "the same 



operations. With' coa^juter sail, '.only t%fo people are 
involved: the person maRing the -query and the person 
responding to the <^ery- 



7. The storage and filing of these messages can be autoaatic. 
"ftiis would be of greats help* if the LC staff wanted to 
analyie query traffic, to de,teraine in which areas to 
create, wodi'fy, or clarify manuals of procedures, 
standards, or policy. 

8. The isaplei^ntation of a computer mail system is qui tS 
sisaple and, therefore, inexpensive. ' It involves only 
establishing a set of programs to sort joessagea into files 
automatically and to print laessages f?oo the same files 
{■aail boxes"). The terminal equipe^rtt, telephone lines, 
and cottputer requirearents for the system are the same as 
those which must exist to carry out the .basic bibliographic 
data processing servic€is. * A 

Because of the importance of the caaaMBic;^ation function and the 
potential effectiveness of the computer aRl^dea, it is recommended 
that a study, be made to analyse. the application in more detail and 
design a configuration which ' will fit into, i!l|e^architectupe of the 
national network. - - 



3.3.3 tmiON CATALOG MAIKTEI'IANCE 

3.3.3.1 Survey Resi^lts 

In responding to quesfci6ns concerning the role of the ^Library of 
Congress in unioit catalog maintenance and the related, subject of 
inteiplibrary loan (ILL) , the libraries oocuaented on a wide variety of 
component system services, from cotomunicAtions to docuiaent delivery. 
Because e£ this vaifietyt it vas difficult to obtain a consensus from 
these coBments* * % 



■/ 



There is a significant difference in the use of interlibrary 
loan by public libraries and its use by research libraries, and this 
results in their requiring different kinds of services. Pub^c 
libraries generally have users who need rapid response and delivery, 
and their. ILL requests are usually satisfied at the local or regional 
level. Their heeds for location information can be. satisfied by the 
smaller union catalogs in printed or' online fopm from these local or 
regional systems^ Research libraries, on the other hand, need access 
to large union .cat^alogs and location-finding tools to find more 
specialized works. 



Tl# college and research libraries advocated" an active role by 
LC in the ILL functions of the national network. LC's role in 
supporting the National dnion Catalog was judged very i^rtaht, and 
suggestions were offered to ftxtend its usefulness. Two of these were 
quite expensive: (1) a requireaent ' that the NUC be online,' and (2) 
that ix: should provide a toll-free cooaatini cat ions syst^ for access. 
Many OCLC member libraries used the CX:lC "systeiB as an ILL tool, and 
its success was used to support thieir view that their sugges.tions were 
valid and would provide a useful service. These libraries also 
expressed concern about tihe different codes used to represent library 
locations in the OCLC syst^, other local systens, and the Nati^hal 
Union Catalog . Others interviewed • wan t^ LC ,to develop t|ie standards 
for ILL message coomunications to be used in the national nefeworkJ' 

The libraries acknowledged that the technical and >€concinic 
problems related to physical delivery of dooWnts ^^jiefaain an 
unresolved issue confronting interlibrary loan. «R7tKerproblein was 
apportioning the cost of ILL since the larger libraries generally 
provide iiwre services than they receive. ^ 

« 

The resolution of these problems cannot be deferred much longer 
because it is expected that the number : of ILL transactions will 
increase as full bibliographic qontrol is accomplished at all levels 
in the national network. Coaputers and telecommuncilations can make 
the availability of materials known to anyone at a cost he can afford. 
Deliveiry of materials or images, however, may not be as easy because 
it involves largely manual labor. Tasks such as book withdrawal, 
shipping, and ^transport are all costly, manual operations. No one 
surveyed had any clear ideas on how these services .should be paid for. 



3.3,3^2 Recommendations , « 

Integration of Bibl iogr aphic Records and Holdings Data in a National . 
Da ta Base ' 7 ' ~ 

■ • / , - - ■ - . 

Prom the discussions with the libraries interviewed, it is. 
ievident that to support interlibrary ^oan functions in the national 
netwo^, the Library of Congress must integrate the access to 
bibliographic or cataloging data .with the access to holdings or 
location data.% The national bibliographic data base should contain 
all bibliographic items available in the network, and access t;o this 
data base should be through refcfional data bases containing high-use 
items so that the total computer and coomunications systems could be 
made efficient. In addition to access to the bibliographic data, a 
link is' needed to the ha»Jdings or locations file to find the resources 
in the n4.tional network.' 'Access to holdings information will also be 
possible through regional centers sd that coats for ccmmunications and 



physical delivery of items could be minimized. 

• Specifications for the software, hardware, and conamnications 
requirements for these functions related to interlibrary loan should 
be included in the design of the machine and coamui\;lcation systcaas for 
the national network.* ^ 

Pe yc^ lo piaent of Intf rlibfrary Loan Ccwuaunl cat ions Standards 

General niessage cocuaunications standards to which all types of- 
national network telecoromunication traffic will adhere for saulti- 
purpose use of the line facilities should .developed (see 'Section 
3.1el»2) ; however, within thls^ standard 'the message structure for ILL 
should be defined* 

« k message format could be designed incorporatingj what is 
presently on a standard ILL form, but farther study is needed to 
determine what other data should be recorded, transmitted^ and 
processed by the* syst^. There are also jbvK? other areas where 
additional data may be needed:* .{1} analysis of funding requirements 
and funding sources for ILL operations; and (2) analysis of patterns 
of use. ' 

Location CS Ses j ' . 

^ ^ , . . . ^ 

' The proliferation of different library location coding scheme£( 
can be partly attributed to the lack of national coordination of 
network sy Stan components. An interim solution might be to establish 
a look-up system so that a^erminal user could operate f n the code of 
his preference, with the ^twork computer syst<Ma*s performing the 
conversion to another coding scheme if necessary. Resolution of the 
question of what kind of code, e.g., alphabetic or numeric, shou],d - be 
used or developed for use in the national netwxfk 'should be the tc^ic 
of another investigation. * ^ . 

The investigators think that the solution' to. this problem of 
different location coding schemes is less urgent than the developaent 
of a capability to aid in the creation and routing of IJ4$ messages in 
the national networjc. Such a caf>ability would probably require 
automafic naming, addressilig, and routing* information to be created at 
request time. This information will require^a sophisticated look-up 
syst^ which should be flexible enough to handle code conversion 
techniques as well. * • ' 

Automated Reporting of Holdings \ - ' 

One feature of the LC computer'-based Register of/ Additional 
Locations allows much of the location reporting to the national' 
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network to be a by5)roduct of 9 library's local or network automated 
technical processing activity. In other itords, location reports could- 
be submitted via laagnetic tape or online transmission. 

■ ^' - ' . <r „ ' • 

, The apportionment of holdings data or records between a national 
network holdings file and a regional holdings file, if deemed 
.desirable, should be an automatic operation. A national loca^tions 
rep«q^rting systen and a national locations' data base should Jae designed 
to winiaize storage. costs and- to direct access to the regioi\al centers 
whenever possible. " ' 



3.3.4 P5RSONN5IL TRAINING 

" V . ... ^ ■ ■ , • . ■ 

3.3.4,1 Survey Results ' 

The extent ±0 which the Library of Congress' services and 
procedures have an influenc^ on %he daily operations of libraries 
prompted most of those interviewed to state that library schools 
should prepare their students with a more, thorough knowledge of LC 
operations-. Also, most of those interviewed said that the assistance 
they received directly from LC was greatly appreciated and that they 
would welcome any further training assistance offered. Areas of most 
interest for further training were cataloging, serials control,/ and 
the application of data processing to library operations. 

Comments on how this training should be accoapliished varied 
widely, and there was Qf£en ' confusion when discussion led to the 
distinctions between training and. the dissemination of detailed 
technical information needed by regional system designers. One point 
of guidance offered by many respond'ents was that- LC should augment the 
role of library schools and training Sections in network organizations 
rather than replace any of their programs. Specific suggestions are 
as follows. ^ ' * ^ _ ' 

LC's Role and Activities in Library School Curricula 

• One important point made by- a few of those interviewed was that 
library school curricula .should present the actual role of LC as it 
affects an individual library's (^rations. Often in an attempt to 
provide a theoretical -i^ckground for a student, the school neglects 
both the practical aspects of library operations and a description of 
LC'd supporting role. These respondents thought that LC should see 
that library* school curricula contain an accurate description of LC's 
role. ' 

It was also pointed out that there is no available doc'iSaent that 
describes LC-s , activities in a way that emphasizes its supporting role 



clearly and concisely. Such a docuaent would be useful in any library 
school course covering this topic. 

Training for Instructors In Llbraty School s and Network Organi zations 

Host of those interviewed thought that the Library of Congress 
should provide programs of instruction for library school professors 
and network training supervisors. If these teachers were taught about 
LC practices, they could then teach others in library schools and 
throughout the national network. These programs could ccmsist of 
short formal courses, saainars, or workshops similar' to those 
sponsored in the past by LC or ALA*s Information; Science; and 
AutooationDivisiqn, * * 

- ■ ■ \ ■ ■• ' 

Instructional Materials ' \ 

The respondents who thought that the Library of Congress should 
provide training for those who would then teach others also suggested 
that LC provide as much documented material* on their activities as 
possible. ' All internal training aids, reports, and manuals would be 
useful. It would also be helpful if this m^'terial were written f or ' 
library school use. Even if it -were not, the material would, still be 
useful because it would be easier to rewrite such ' information in a 
form suiteU^le for course work than to compile such course material 
solely from' notes taken at LC training sessions. 

Training for Network Personnel 

A sig^ficant number ^of netvrarks requested thaV LC train 
personnel for work in designated centers throughout the network, which 
mighty be located at large libraries or at regional network 
headquarters. This comment in most cases was contingent on the 
designation of libraries or networks as repositories^ as centers for 
shared c4talogingr ILL, or for some other service* In such instances, 
those interviewed thought LC should set the standards and provide 
training to achieve th^. 

The skills in which training was requested included all library 
functions, but most of the requests were in the following areas: 
cataloging, CONARC procedures, reference, ILL, serials cataloging, 
state documents, and library manag^ent. 



3.4 SUPPORT OP REFERENCE ACTIVITIES 
3.4.1 Survey Results 
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The survey tmpovered only a small aaiount of information related 
to the support of refer encef work fro® the national netw<>rk. The only 
request recorded in the interviews was to have network access to the 
data bases created by the LC Congressional Research Service. 

* / ' ' ' ' 

t / ..." ' < 

This l^dk of interest was understandable because mahy of the 
organizations interviewed were network centers whose initial efforts 
are still dominated by support of technical processing activities. 
This -overriding interest- in technical processing reeaphasi?es the fact 
that although MARC is nearly ten year« old/ libraries are still not, 
able to use fully the available machine- readable records to mechanize' 
their entire technical processing opierat;ions. Autciaated technicar 
processing services- are still not available nationwide, and* 
shortcomings and delays* in obtaining catalbging data result in a' 
significant aj»3unt of non-auto«ated processing. • ■ 

Some respondents appear^ disappointed that savings created by 
technical pro<:essing mechanization were not being expended ii7 4±e 
reference or deader service areas. Any such savings w^e used to 
minimize increases in budgets, and the prevailing attitude of minimum 
support . to students and researchers doing reference work was 
unch^ged. ' 

In contrast, the responses from the public libraries with 
respect to reference work were . much more qptiaistic. Reference 
services are a more dominant ' concern for them,- and .although ho 
specific requiranents were offered, one comment prompted a. possible 
area for fruitful development. LC subject headings, which are being 
adopted by public libraries in increasing numbers because of cost 
efficiencies^re not adequate for public library use because many of 
the terms do not reflect current usage. Changing headings on cards to 
add new terminology is not practical because of costs, involved in 
modifying cards, so many -public library staff members spend a 
considerable amount of time "translating" existing subject headings to 
terms in popular use for reluctant patrons {who may not want to ask in 
the first pla«e) , 



3.4.2 RBCOMMENOATIONS 

A. scheme -that appears to be feasible and was endorsed by the 
public libraries interviewed is the development of an online system 
that could be used by patrons to identify established subject 
terminology for topics of intejjest by converting the terms used by the 
patron to the terms used in the cataloging record's subject headings. 

flOTES: • • 
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As part of the National Program for Acquisitions and Cataloging 
(NPAC) ,. several major research libraries "contribute reports of 
titles they are acquiring that had not bcmi cataloged by the 
Library o£ Congress. These reports are searched in various LC 
files, and if not found, the titles (approxiiaately 20%) are 
acquired. and cataloged by the Library of Congress. 

V 

The COMARC (Cooperative MARC) project has been t^rated by the 
library of Congress with funds froo the Counc^ on Library 
Resources. Records eligible for COKARC are those ^ converted to 
machine-readable fora by outside lijararies using LC cataloging 
records as the source of input. Subh r;ecords had not been 
included in ^he current MARC distribution services i^cause they 
represented retr expect ive ot^versioh or wiere in languages not 
coveted by the. -distribution services. Opon receipt of these 
records. Library of Congress staff would check the« with the 
corresponding printed card entry in the LC Official Catalog to 
verify that the data had been traiiscribed correctly or to update 
the record with changes that had been made to the LC entry but 
not reflected on the copy used by the contributing library. 



V 



"4 i'^ CONCLUSIONS '"^ 



■ 

One of the princi^J. find^n^a of tjiia study on theV^ole 'pf tile -. 
Li^bcary of congress in the wtging/ national network i« tija|: ^^^^ 
Lib£<acy should assume leadef ship in networTc develc^eht acU\H±l«s\ % 
performing* the major - coordinating cole : in ai>plyin$ technafc^ 'an^ 
acquiring funding for the technical >nd stan^rds-r elated ,t^aics\ 
required to link federal,- aultistate, state, and local systeas^ ihto 
tlw national >ietwork. Other recoiuienddd activities inelajde:: r (1) 
cohtinuing its role in the creation and distri-bution of c/»\tal6g,ihg and 
authority cdntcol data, incteaaing "its . cataloging' coverage, y and 
reducing caUloging delays; (2) .establishing ;and i^aintaiai|ig .^li^Mihe 
national bibliographic data base of «*ataloging. and ai^t|i(^i£sr>^4ta^ <^o' 

' b# accejssed as a source of J.ast resort by participitnts in "the naticlrtal-. 
netwo.rkV (a) continuing to crcJate and maintaifi \ a naiiOnai Uniaj^- 
catalog in aat^ine-readilfale <ora for the usf of ..p^HicipantA in the" 
national netifbrk t6 lo^a^ resource* and , (4) ja(Xpandi% \ its r 
information and training programs substantially" to infpraj the libr^rj^ 
qpmmunity about the develc^wenit - and ' qper at ionai status Of its • 

J activities is well as those of. the. national network. ' > 

V Of t^ie tasks recotesended \in tVis report' to suf^rt these^ 
findi-ngs,. the following should be >in^ertalten in th« order listed* 
below, <i) H^etito: should l?e held with appi^riate indiyl^ui^^ to 
develop Che specif icat ions ; for the tellsfcomatmi cat ions ajtdciiputer • 
archit??cture-of the diatfributed computer processing system requir^ by*' 
the. national neWrk. (2J Meetings should be held wi^ apiiropriate 
individuals to^eterwine the organizatij^l structure of ^ thfe national, 
network ,so that the levels and the acoess routes by which . ^indivi^ua^ , 
librla.rifs are, served by the network can he defined. (3) A pilot 
project ^houid. be established with selected ' libraries ^ that are 
participating in the Natic^nal program for Acquisitions and Cataloging 
to allo^rf them online access to IJC's cataloguing and in-process files 
and to 're<^est, yia telecxMmunications lines,, various sersrices# 'e.g;, 
changing the captaioging priority for an item oi?^ ordering an item:* t4) 
A computer mail\or message! syst^ should be d'jpveloped,^ si^ri^posed ' 
over the. coB^uter data ttansmlss^pn network, to send messages ti? and' 
^t' ^®^^**<L^« ,saiw terminals- and r^^te oamputers^ 'used few, 
seat'^hing , an4^ record transmission. Thi^ system ^ould be j^ised to 
support* reference an'd inters! ibraVy" loan activities ks well as- ,to 
provide^ ans«tors to .cataloging questionsi (5) -A plan for the 
impleiteiltation. of various servipes VshWcl -, be/ compiled and 

dissemihated. The** » plan should contain a description of thc^ ditt vice, 
the date>/Wieta the service will bb installed, \ and the - price of -the . 
serviced. ^ j . . - - ' \. - ■ |-. ' ^ y - 




- >V In its program docuaent^ the National Coomission on Libraries 
ane Information Science stated.- "The participation of the Library of 
QOn^LCea? is crucial in the developoent of a, National Program and to 
:-,'tfae <^ of _the nationwide networic becaiuse it has the capacity 

"B^tet perfQ^^^^ny coraoon services in both the aceas of 

'^techniciil Recessing and tef erencen» and becausis it can . set natipnal 
'^bibl^ocj^aphi^' s^aindards for the program. "1/ Meeting siibh a challenge 
y<tiiS*;x^^^ the Library to insure 

that 't^^?^nBC«€i;sary tasks to achieve these goals are performed *and that 
: the funds nee<?^ to implement these tasks -are obtained at the earliest 
:iU''jpoisi&;t4f date.'' ' ■< . 



j.vj V '* ;i\ ,y^ on Libraries and Information* Science. 

' '^^'^^^ ^ ' National program for Library and Inforaatibn /Serviced ; 

is for Afction . (Washington, 1975). 67. . «. . 
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Appendix B 
LIBRARIES AND NEIWORKS INTERVIEWED 



erJc 



AMIGOS BIBLIOGRAPHIC COUNCIL (AMIGOS) 



Address; 



Telephone: 

Indivii^ual 
Interviewed: 

Date Infornation 
Obtained: 



University of Texas at palias - - 

MacDeraott Library 
2400 Armstrong Parkway, Drive E 
P.O. Box 688 

Richardson, Texas 75080 > 
(214) 690-2595 



Mr.. JaaeS H. Kennedy, Executive Director 



June 17, 1976 (revised March 15, 1977) 



Current Status 



A. Organization 

AMIGOS is a seven-state library and resource-sharing 
cooperative now -brokering- Ohio College Library Center (OCLC) 
services to apprt>xiiaately eighty-five libraries in the' Southwest. 
This not-forr-profit organization began in 1975 with the ad<»tion 
?wT^J2. ^""^^^^ and bylaws, hnt without a formal charter. 

AMIGOS^ staff of seven people- is an/agency of the Interuniversity 
council of the North Texas (lUC) , a not-for-profit, tax-exeapt 
organization chartered in 1964 to strengthen the higher education 
resources, of Texas and (per a 1975 anendiftent to its articles of 
incorporation) the Southwest. AMIGOS functions under the 
auspices ^ of the Board; of Directors of luc and reports to the 
board which sets broad policy and must act on polidy matters such 
as annual budgets, financial loans, major contracts, and 
expansion beyond the Southwest'. AMiGdS itself has a nine-aember 
Executive Board consisting of the AMIGOS officers and five 
elected member representatives.' The executive directors of 
AMIGOS and tUC, respectively, are ex-officio, non-voting members 
of the AMIGOS board. The lUC. delegated respdnsibility for 
operation of the AMIGOS tnetwork as follows: (1) the AMIGOS 
ex^utive director, who condticts the daily business of AMIGOS, 
reports directly to the lUC board in behalf of the AMIGOS board? 
(2) not-for-profit organizations in the Southwest may join AMIGOS 



by obtaining approval teem AMIGOS's exacutive airectocj and (3) 
iqc board approval may be nef^ed for potential raenbers desiring 
special services, ' * 

B. Services 

AMIGOS provides all OCLC aef vices to its aieabers via a 
contract with OCLC. Over one hundred sixty 0CU:-1(K) terminals on 
five dedicated 2400-baud multidrop lines are used by AMIGOS 
members for cataloging, ordering card sets, determining potential 
lenders for interlibr^ry loan (ILL) materials, serials check-in, 
and for bibliographic verification. Working with another vendor, 
AMIGQS offers its members microform catalogs produced from OCU: 
archive tapes. Extensive' tr^iining in OCLC systems and procedures 
is offered by AMIGOS for initi^fcl^ng new members and for • 
introducing new service features to existing members^nd t6 
library school faculty and students. The AMIGOS Aerials 
Cataloging Manual is used nationwide as a wof king referencir guide 
for- OCLC terminal users or as a basis for new, local 
documentation. Other AMIGOS manuals and afeaoranda inform network r 
members about recent and planned gystem* develqpraents and 
administrative matters. A library liaison officer at^AMIGOS 
headquarters handles trouble calls from the meabersOjip. Only 
exceptional problems are referred to OCLC. 

' In addition to AMIGOS' OCLC activity, lUC sustains an ILL 
program among the fourteen North TexQs universities whose 
presidents corapris^^e lUC bo^ird.. Private line teletype, daily^ 
"courier service, lUC-wide borrower cards, and a duplicate 
exchange program have been.^ih c^ration for several years. 

C. p'inancH^s * ' . 

A grant froM the Sid W." Richardson Foundation enabled lUC 
to purchase the initial terminals for its Texas libraries arid to 
close out a bank loan previouslr negotiated for that purpose. 
LSCA Title III funds from the Texas State Library enabled AMIGOS 
to produce and evaluate microform catalogs and to conduct studies 
related to publication, training, * and cost-effectiveness. A 
member initiation fee-fpr start-up and training plus a surcharge 
on first time uses (FTU's) supports the AMIGOS operations. ' Some 
of the future OCLC sier vices may receive an AMIGOS surcharge, but 
curreijtly all OCLC c^psts except PTU*s' are passed on, to the 
numbers without additional charges from AMIGOS. AMIGOS s^aff 
members have been officially appointed as members of - The 
Association for Graduate Education and Research of North Texas 
CTAGER) in order to receive certai-n group fringe benefits. * 



II? Experiences and Results" ' - 

The major lUC actis?ity and . the one requiring the most 
cooperation was the OCLC-based network, in 1974 (before AMIGOS 
was established) , luC had twenty-three libraries with thirty-one 
. ter»inal8 on a single leased teleph6ne line between "Dallas and 
Coluabus, phib. Electronics maintenance was provided by TAGER. 
Prow, the early stages of planning and iaplemnt^tion to the 
present ti»e, .lUC and its AMIGOS network sought adyice from 
libraries throughout the. Southwest. In fact, a Bibliographic 
Network Cownittee of lUC got the board to posit that its "primary 
. geographic sphere for network expansion comprised a .six-state 
region encompassed by the Southwest Library Association." In one 
state, Louisiana, both the Southeastern Library Network (SOLIN^) 
and AMIGOS. are active. Geography, proximity of other potential 
ILL, partners, and communications cost-effectivenes^s determine 
which network Will service a given Louisiana libraryv 

The AMIGOS sec^e has .grown and has allowed the Southwest 
to "share library resources like i^ever before possib;Le." In the 
first half of 1976, AMIGOS average'd over 60,000 PTp^s per month.' 
Original cataloging workloads have diminished. The only 
criticisms . of AMIGOS have been those voiced by other. OCLC users 
arid, as such, are not attributable to AMIGOS. Users want -faster 
production and delivery of catalog, c^ds. Better response time' 
and the ability to specify field types jttags) in searching are 
also desired. About twenty AMIGOS membar^ purchase OCLC archive 
tapes, but they ccmpla in about high cost Ind slw (three to four 
week) delivery of the tapes.. If possible, AMIGOS would like OCLC 
to implement authority controls, subject searching, and a 
Circulation control system interface. * 
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III. Plans 
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AMIGOS intends to implement information retrieval services 
by providing access to online* data bases and ^by training its 
members in search tet^niques. A computer may be installed ajt 
network headquarter s_\ to offer message-switching among AMIGOS 
members and between aMiGOS and other data base 'suppliers. This 
local coB^uter may W«o support an ojiline shelf list and a job 
opening and personnel rosteir file. G.eJ Terminets or similar 
printers will b« attached jto OCLC-lOO' terminals to prepare online 
hard copy records. Interstate inter library loan and acquisitions 
procedures will, be streamlined and^ided . by expected OCLC 
features. Records .not found in OCL^T^ will be searcl^ed in 
Southwest registers by a yet-to-be-devi?loped technique. AMIGOS 
intends to explore all cost-effective means of providing more 
libraries with better services as both an OCLC distributor and as 
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a coapl«»ent«r and coordinator of other data base sii^ipljtars. 
Expansion into Itexico and Central ^aerica ia a distant 
possibility. ' 





BIBLZOGRAPBICAL CSS^ FdR RBSSARCR, 
ROCKY MOOTJTAIN REGION, INC. (8CR) 



Addcess: 



Telephone t 

Individt^al 
IntervlAwed; 

Date Inforaation 
Obtained: 



245 Coiuabi'ne Street, Suite 212 
Denver, Colorado ^ 80206 

<303) 388-9261. ' 

.X ■ . . . . . 

Mr. Donald B. Simpson, Executive Director 



June 2;, 1976 {revised March 7, 1977) 



I. Curre nt Status " ' 

~5 — , . ■ ' . ... .. • , 

A. Organiiation ^ , „ 

BCR is a regional library coc^rative with aore than seven 
hundred members and user iibrariei in the midwestern and western 
United States. Pounded in 1935 as a non-profit corporation to 
facilitate library, resource-sharing in^ the West, the center's 
• main functions have been providing inteclibrary loan (Ili) 
clearinghouse services and maintaining regional union catalogs, 
but data base access has recently expanded BCR»8 -scope, in six 
states with umbrella aember-ehips, every library in the state is 
recognized by the gCR bylaws as having access to BCR service 
programs. One of these states, Kansas, has a library using 
AMIGOS services since" the AKIGOS' phone iine is nearby. In four 
other states, individual libraries are BCR member^t and have no 
statewide affiliation with the center. Non-members in three 
other stated » actively use the center's ILL service. OccMional 
BCR users are located worldwide. 

• The center is governed by a Board of Trustees consisting 
of the state librarians of states-With umbrella c<mtracts plus 
four members at-large, each. drawn from a major library sector, 
such as the public, academic, school, and special libraries. The 
executive director of BCR is responsible to the board for the 
activities of the sixteen staff members of the center, 

B. Services ' 



BCR has three major service prograiRs; 

1. INTERIiOAN ^ 

Using a regional union catalog with 6«5 million 
titles and approximatly QQ million locations, mostly from the 
twelve- state. Rocky Etountain region, plus a collection of 
national bibliographies and OCLC service, BGR locates, 
interlibrary loan requests for its users. 

2. >ffiTRO 

Access to over 80 million citations from the subject- 
oriented online data bases of the I^oclcheed Retrieval Service, 
Syst^ Development Corporation^ New York Times Information Bank, 
and Bibliographic Retrieval Services is provided by this BCR 
service program. METRO staff provide installation, training, 
demonstration/promotion assistance! technical assistance 
regarding searching and hardware prdblems, systw use statistics, 
data base development, and vendor liaison* Both manual and 
coiaputer-dided literature searches and bibliography preparation 
are of fered for a fee. 

■ ■ ■ * . % 

3. BIBLIO ' ^ ^ ^ 

BCR ^lll^ides access to online bibliographic utilities 
with a variety of coa£$uterized library 'services in cataloging, 
searching, and ^ther technical services. Initially "brewer ing* 
OCLC and BALLOTS services, BCR offers installation, card- set 
profiling, training^ trouble shooting, and vendor liaison* The 
center also brewers the services of vendors who pr9duce microform 
and cartridge microfilm book catalogs or similar products^ 

' In addition to the preceding three service areas, BCR 
offers continuing education programs that emphasi2e *how-to-do- 
if* with BCR services and conducts research and demonstratk>n 
,projects involving its members in cooperative ' grants to 
^ experiment in devising better ways to provide library services* 

C. Finances " . * 

LSCA Title III grant money from the Colorado State Library 
enabled METRO service start-up, BC^k^esearch and development 
activities are funded by grants for 'consulting fees; operations, 
are self-supporting. Most revenue comes from the^ INTHRLOAN fees 
(at least $4.00 per request) plus BCR surcharges on OCIC first 
time uses (FTP*s) and other computer services. ' Individual and 
state membership fees represent a smaller portion of the center's 
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income. In exchange for a discount on certain BCR services, the 
Denver Public Library provides office space to BCR, 

Experiences and Results 

During the first nine aonths of 1976, "BCIl's INTERLOAN staff 
processed more than 7,000 requests and added 90,000 titles and 
300,000 new locations to the regional uaion card catalog. Of the 
1.5 million cards in temporary storage, 370,000 were taken out 
and alphabetized for the catalog, but a si^ier, more accessible 
form of catalog is desired. 

OCU: began logging BCR PTO's in April 1976. By February 
1977, BCR documentation .listed fifty-six BIBL3» {i.e., OCLC) 
participants in five states using sixty-.seven OCLC-100 terminals 
on three multidrop telephone lines frow Columbus, Ohio. « OCLC 
installation anc^raining are said to have been smootfter for BCR 
than for networks linking to Columbus during OCLC's earlier 
developmental period. Forty terminals give BCR users access to 
M^TRO data bases. ^ 

BCR is awaiting a superior slave printer for OCLC terminals 
before offering its members local book pocket and label printing 
capabilities. The standing search of no-hits available in 
BALLOTS is desired in OCLC. Online authority files are desired 
in all- bibliographic ut;ilities. OCLC's and other utilities- 
standards, are enforced to sofoe extent by BCR. The center retains| 
a computer consultant for special projects rather thirj 
maint^iining an in-house technical staff, T ' 

»:r members may forfeit some autonomy in joining the 
center, but the expected 6ost benefits obtained by the econciny of 
scale of s coc^erative activities are said to offset the dependencvji 
upon BCR and its utilities. The center is currently working tjj* 
"change its image" from that of a well-established ILL 
clearinghouse to that of a full-service bibliographic supplier 
and network operations cen^r. By "keeping its promises," BCR 
hopes to "avoid gripes" and ex^n<J its services. • 4 

f'lans 




BCR plans to make available an Integrated Library System-- 
using a single terminal in a user's library connected via an 
inexpensive communications, link to^ BCR computer and 
communications device to give access J to* a wide spectrum of 
nationwide computerized library servicesi If library utilities 
do not make online authority files lisiJtflable, BCR may do 'so 
using a yet-to-be selecte?! nsinicomputfer , 'This jnachine is 
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expected to perform the following functiorA: (1) support a file' 
of. regional holdings for data' in OCLC, BALIjOTS, etc.; (2) send 
messages to users at log-on- time; and (1) support a statistical 
package. For cataloging data searched, a no-hit in OCLC, for 
example, may be autoroatically searched in BALLOTS and other 
online files without intervention by the terminal operator. 

The center views- network ,develoj«aent as coning from the 
bottom-up as well as from the tc^down. 

r 

BCR seeks expertise fro© other organizations {LC, OOLC, 
SOLINETr etc.) in converting its union catalog to machine- 
readable and, possibly, online form. 



\ 
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BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (BPL) 



Addr«t9t 



T«X«phone: ' 

Individuals 
Intttrviciiradi 



DMf Informtioh 
Obtained: 



Copley Square 

666 Boylaton Street 

Bo8ton,r Massachusetts 02177 

(617) 536-5400 



Mr. Lias M. Kelly, Assistant Director 
Mr. Gunaps Rutkovskis, Assistant Director 
Ms. Rosalie A. Lang, Supervisor of the General 
Library 

Mr. Ed%fard C. Fread, Coordinator of Resources 



April 14, 1976 (revised March 15, 1977) 



I. Current Status ' . 

a; Or^an^tion* * 

The Boston Public Library is a departaent of Boston's city 
• governttent. The library director reports tcr a Board of Trustees. 
Assistant directors are responsible for the Research Library,, the 
General Library, the Eastern . Massachusetts Regional Library 
Systen (B»IRLS),^ta Processing, Business and Personnel, and 
Buildings ^d x5>erationa. Twenty-six branches report through 
three branch coordinators to the General Library? one other 
branch (the Kirstein Business Branch) is part of- the Research 
Library. This organization etccosMBodates 605 budgeted positions, 
presently staffed by 560 full-tia^nd 90 part-ti»e employees. 

Priaary users of BPL ara residents of »etropolitan Boston; 
secondary users include all Massachusetts citirzens. ?ree 
. borrowing privileges are extended to all state residents. Anyone 
«ay visit BPL, but only Masisachuetts residents may borrow its 
■aterials. 

BPL is the library for the Eastern Regibn which comprises 
186 towns 'in- Eastern Massachusetts and, in addition, headquarters 
and - reference library of last r^KXHitse. Besides having 
aeabership in the Center for Research Libraries in Chicago, BPL 
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is one of ten aeabera of ^ re50ur.ce-*fharih|g|v'brgani?ati^^ Jcnbwrt 
the Boston L;lbrary Consortiv^. , • \ ^^ i : f 

B. Services • 'I . 

BPL offers ready referenciij service in responsev to in- 
peifson, telephone, mail, telegram, teletype ,^ and WX i^^u^lries, 
as well as assistance in the-uaje of the puhli^cataiogie ieferenc^f 
works, 'and .audiovisual equi^BKht. V A coMputeir-piioduced ai|kiessions 
list containing title, author, and oil! number S,s made* available 
for the General Library, but ijot for<>U branches. /In addition 
to containing guides to the Library and^ raai^y ! public J relations; 
documents, BPL's current publication^ list 6£ nearly ^ixty i^eis" 
includes reprints, tc^ical bibliographies, booklists^ prihis, 
poster^, essays, and catalogs of special cdi lee t ions. 1 Annotated i 
reading lists are prepared in , conjunction wi4h the NOVA 
television program. t ' . ' " iV* " 



BPL will issue mail, teletype, or TWX interlibrary -loan 
-(tlx) requests for its patrons whenever needed, lisji^' the. 
National Union Catalog , Register of Additional locations,; p,lus "a i 
regional union list of serials for locations. As an Kttg/RAL ' 
contributor,!, but not an OCLC user , BPL ' s holdings ar e khci#n 
nationwide, '4o it is contacted through many channels hy \^ itk, 
borrowers. EMRLS operates a truck delivery service for members*' 

The library. produces a weekly selection list from Bakeri & * 
Taylor Coiapany computer tapes. This list is sent to BPL branches 
and EMRLS members. BPL does the ordering, billing^ and claiming 
of monographs and soo^ serial^ foi; certain SHRLS members under a< 
cpst reimbursable agre««nt with the state. BPL also ^oes the 
keying of records for the nine Boston-area members of the Boston 
Library Consortium ^ for the BLC iinion list of ^serials. The 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst keys its own recbrds^ 
maintains the machine-readable file, and prepares union serials 
listings fqr members of the consortium. 

BPL's own official catalog for its branches and Research 
Library provides bibliographic access to over 3,853,000 volumes 
and 1,285,000 microforms. Special collections include the 
library of president John Adams, many rare books and manuscripts, 
the Allen A. Brown Music Library, and other topical, historical, 
and ak'ea cpllections; 

The library offers lecflires, concerts, exhibits, and a 
variety of special programs. Special services are offered for 
children, young adults,, senior citizens, t^e blinds and the 

'1 - 
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handicapped. Braribh servic^ aiJe taiXated to «eet the needs of 
local coowuni ties. vRe^n^trati^r^ and borrowers* cards;' 

"^or exaxaple, wete wadf^linguall. 

, 0 ,Finajice"S' , . ■ ; \' , \ ■ , ,,, ■ , x 



; V ' , ' ^ ' ApproxiiMtely 50% of BPL's 6^ , 
' j. , ^ City of Boston? 9% froo t,he state for EMRLS reiaburseiS^nts; and « 

. ; .* ; 1< fro« endowaenta. special gr^ts hjive bteen. \ ' , . 

" awarded to ^pL. Recent ^ra1it-supporte<| project^ Inci^^ ' 
' |, - ' • pj^0duction of a l?irge~printi catalog, deve^jwent of a three-ry^ar 
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learning I library, and ipicrof ilai^ng. of BoS ton-area newspapers. 
There' jire^ no f^es for on^going BP?, services; 

Eacperteipces apd Results 



I arid Results ^ * : ^ 



i ,,BP|r .functions as both a tesSitch libsai^y an^ a large public 
'lihW$i:Y''^M^: shares clientele With the ada^emic libraries in the 
area/ 'Pyibiic, library^ require ' less -.ILL ffom 6PL than 

academic unlets. .(BPt/senda^hJ^ ten ill requests per w^ek to 
out"*of-giate libraries.) The. branch- and . general a ib*^aries 
require current, pc^ular wotJcs; the academixj usters iaay seek n»ore 
specialized, materials. ' BPL's dessanSsf fo^ LC precedent 
cata|.oging, therefore,, indicate a need for Both'- broa'd scc^ and 
speed. Selection \ fro« M«R(;: tapes is not done bfecaufie of the 
•sloWrtess* of LC catalogift^.- Receni: marc r^brds and BPL 
holdiijgs ace stored .onlihe"' for tjie iibra?^ by>l'nfororiics/|i 
For aMiovisual materials, BPL prej^ cataloginc^ for 

tjse LC catSiloging arrives. '• LC cataloging is found for 

about B|J%. of BPL*s do«es tic acquisitions on .first search. ^ BPL 
does ql|riginal, cataloging for . about 100 ! high-priority books 
weekly In addition to its own name and series authority files,^ 
BPL usi^s its off ioial' catalog plus the.NUC and LC depository file* 
as authorities. , - i 

Perhaps ^he most- significant event in BPL* s recent history 
was the c^ning 'Of a new $24 million addition to the Central 
Library. Noteworthy is the fact that th6 construction firm kept, 
costi5..J3elow the original contractl ^rice. Expanded coouaunity, 
services ^ have been/ offered through 'BPLys branches. Its East 
Boston Branch 'i;s the Oldes'€ branch library in. the tJnited States., 

'i In 1971 BPL^wj^s designated thte Regional Dei>ository t»ibrary 
for' U.S. and~thtj^^ti6cuments 'in Massachusetts. The U..S. document 
responsibility was formerly held by ' the state Library: As a 
museum and a research librijry and archive, BpL continues to 
receive rare works fr ess its region. v • ' \> • . 
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m. Plans 



BPL intends to develop^a ^ capability to prepare its own 
machine-readable xecordjs * for which no MARC records exist. 
Ccknbined with holdings and MARC recprds^ this will give the 
library a full, machine*- r;eadable union catalog As an interim 
measure, a filmed and printed catalog has been produced. 
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BOSW UNIVERSITY MDGAR MEMORIAL LIB^IARY 



Address: 



Telephone: 

Individuals 
Interviewed:' 



Date Information 
Obtained: 



771 Goropnwealtb Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02215 



{617)^353-3708 



Mr. John Laucus, Director 
►Mr. Karl S. Bynoer Associate Director 

for Reader Services^ 
Mrs, Dorothy P, Ladd, Associate Director tor 
Technical Services 



April 7^ 1976 (revised May 24, 




- * \ 

Current Status , « / - * 

A. Organization 

The Director of Mugar Library, reports directly to Bl?*s 
Vice-President for Administration. Directors of the Law and 
Theology Libraries report to\the administrators- in- their 
respective Schools, who in tuVn^eport to the Academic Vice-* 
President? The Director of the Medical. Center Library reports to 
the 6e'an of th^ School of Medicine, who reports to the Academic 
• Vice-President, Medical Affairs. ' 

' ^ BU belongs, to the u«w England LiWary Information Netwofk . 

(NELINfiT) , Boston Library Consortiow " (BLC) , and Boston 
. Theological Institute, in addition to informal groups. It also 
has a reciprocal arrangement with Hebrew Collegie whereby faculty 
and students at each institution may use and borrow from the 
otiier's libraries. \ 

Organizational membership is maintained in the An*rican 
Library Association^ the Association of Reseeurch Libraries (ARL) ; 
and the New England Library Association, 



B. 



Services 



BU answers in-person^ telephone, and mailed reference 
questions, assists in the use of its catalogs, reference works. 
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and audiovisual equipment, and aids in preparing bibliographies. 
Graduate students and faculty may request interlibraty loan (ILL) 
in person, by phone, or by mail, but BU requires a mail follow-up 
to telephoned ILL requests. Mugar staff determine lifeely ILL 
sources by using the National Union Catalog ( NUC ) , the Register 
of Additional Locations ( RAL ) , the Ohio College Library Center •s 

data baseT^nd the BLC's union list of serials. 

>\ ■ , ■ 

Service offered to other libraries include ready reference 
aid to patrons and staff from other libraries, ILL, and access to 
BU cataloging via. the Boston Library Consortium, the National 
Program for Acqui3itions and Cataloging (NPAC) , NDC , CX^LC, , and 
bookfo^m catalogs sold by G.K. Uall. Except for music scores and 
recordings, a single 1.1 million-record union catalog accounts 
for ^he holdings of all BU libraries. An LC classed catalog was 
raaihtained until 1972. Since then, an alphabetically a'r;ranged 
subject catalog has be^en used. These two files coroi^leraent a 
name/title file, where the namie may be an auth^ or subject. 

/ Besides a general Vlibrary guide for assisting users and 

/ brief library orientation courses, Mugar i^ues an . Information 
Bulletin with detailed Aiser ai^s. Recent bulletins include: 
"Catalog Departm^t, IndG&s:es--*Abstract Refc^rence, ^dio, Afi;ican 
Studies Library/^'^^'^liiSufdforms Room and Serials.* | BU*s Afy.can 
Studies Library and African Studies Center cooperate to produce 
the . Af ricana . Libraries Newsletter irregularly for international 
distribution. The Index -to the Classed Catalog of the Boston 
University '' Libraries has been for -sale by G.K. Hall since 1972. 

Ci Finances * ^ . ' 

^ The operating budget for Mugar and other BU libraries is * a 
linp item in the university budget. A recent grant from the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has enabled Mugar to 
purchase certairv^ Latin American publications. Other minor 
revenue sources include gif t^ '^nd photocopy fees. 

Experiences and Results 

As an ARL member with a depository card set, BU uses its LC 
cards arranged " hy class number for ordering and incidental 
cataloging. LC cards may be ordered by card number or main entry 
and title on those occasions when a Cataloging in Publication 
announcement precedes BU*s NPAC report for a title. 

When seeking ILL locations, BU first checks the Boston 
Library Y^^onsortium -(since BLC's truck service is free of postage 



charges) , th^n NUC, CCUZ, and RAL in tiat order. Some libraries 
routinely send all requests for educational materials to Mugar. 

As an OCLC user via NELINET membership, BU checks many 
acquisitions and ILL requests^ against the OCLC data base for 
verification and location. The Library would like CXJLC's 
ca^taloging service^ improved before serials check-in, 
acquisitions, and other new features are implemented. "Problems 
with slowness of response and lack of authority control arise 
continually,, but the benefits pf online shared cataloging 
outweigh the aggravations. The closing of Mugar 's classed 
catalog nearly coincided with the opening of its closed stacks 
and the initiations^ of OCLC service. Although BU library book 
budgets have fallen steadily since 1970, its total budget and its 
circulation have risen steadily. Mugar alone loaned 263,000 
atems ia 1970/71; 323,000 in 1974/75. 

■ ■ • • ■ . -r- ■ ' ^ ' 

BU views on-site access to aaterials in Boston-area 
libraries as being more valuable than ILL. BLC meabe? lifaraxy 
collections are strong and have significant overlap. These 
factors influence BU's preference for local access. Geographic 
distances between libraries and infrequent meetings ten^ to 
inhibit network planning and coc^ration. The benefits 'of 
resource-sharing, however, justify library coc^ratives for BU. 



III. Plans 



G.K. Hall has published a catalog of BO's African Documents 
Collection-. Greater resource- sharing i§ anticipated, and a need 
exists for- serials control and Circulation control systan 
^isfprovements— perhaps using OCl£ or other- library 'automation 
'services. Autoaated circulation control " is a ^nwre remote 
possiblity than an improved method of serials check-ip. 
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Cl^V^iyU® PUBLIC LIBRARY (CPL) 



Address: 



Telephones . 

Individuals 
' Inter>Mtfed: 



Date Information 
dbtained: 



325 Superior Avenue 
/Cleveland, Ohio 44114 

^ ■ *. • • • ' 

{2X6) 623-2800 

Hiss Marian Huttner, Spepial Assistant to the 
Director 

Mrs* Aubree Braadow, Director of Technical Services 



June 25, 1976 (revised March 11, 1977) 



Current Status 



A. Organization / 

The Cleveland Publiq Library is an independent unit, 
nominally administered by the Cleveland Board of Education. The 
Library Director reports to a ^aoard of Library Trustees 
consisting of seven Cuyahoga CcTunty residents (the majority are^ 
fro© Cleveland) appointed by the Cleveland Board of Education/ 
The; a^ijor CPL ^departments are. the Main Library, Community 
^erv^ces, Finaree and , Administrative Services, Technical 
Services, aad personnel Sejj^vices, Tot^l staff size numbers about 
650* 



CPL serves the 700,000 residents of the City of Cleveland, 
fi^lthpugh all of Northeastern Ohio regularly u^es its services, 
ijtnd free circulation privileges are given to anyone living, 
working, or attending school in *Cuyahoga County.. The Cuyahoga 
County ^^ Public Library, . also based in Clev«l^hd, serves the 
suburbs. Approximately 1.6. million people reside in the'' county. 

Although maintaining memberships in existing and evolving 
Cleveland-area cooperatives and the Ohio College Library* Center 
(OCLC) , CPL is postponing membership ih the Midwest Region 
Library Network until the latter 's benefits^ are more tangible. 



Services 



ERLC 
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The Cleveland Public Library contains over. 3 million books, 

36,000 recordings, 5,886 current periodical titles, and 3,500 
films* ^ 

" V 

Fourteen public service . departments, ' most of which 'are 
staffed by subject specialists, operate from the Main Ubrary. 
An Environmental Resources Center (ERC) serves as an information 
center for bu^ii«s, industf^, and schools and also assists in 
coordinating ccteaunity efforts to reconcile environmental and 
economic concerns. ERC and the world's largest collection of r 
materials relating to chess and checkers «re at the Main Library. 
Other special collections include: architecture (Schweinf urth)) * 
Cleveland authors, folklore-orjintalia, Jewish books, and many 
^, more. Thirty-nine foreign -languages are covered by the Main 
Library's Foreign^ Literature Department. Over 3,000 of CPL's . 
25,500 titles acquired annually are non-English. Nearly 50 000 
telephone queri^es are handled annually ^ by the Business 
Information Department.. All U.S. patents plus abstracts of many 
foreign patents are . kepb. in the'^ Main Library. a Public 
Administration iijibrary' is maintained ^ the City Hall. 

Outreach services include three bookmobiles, school 
services (including CPl loai^ to adult education centerb) , 
hospital, health center, and cprrectional institutipn services, 
traveling book service to home-bound shut-ins, and a israille and 
talking book department^ Urban services programs are designed to 
meet the special needs and. interests of in n,e^,-city Spanish 
American, ApiXalachian, and Black coouaunities. 

Rock concerts,, cr^t lessons, and presentations ^ on yoga, " 
soul , food, home laundry techniques^ the stock market, and' scores 
of other topics (along with traditional library services) are 
offered by thrrfcy-five branches and three sub-brancheg. Each is 
designated a "Neighborhood Information Center" offering* on-site 
consumer service^and voter registratiqn. Special children's and 
senior citizens' programs have been operational at" CPL for 
decades. * - " • 

t ■ 

c' ■ ■ , ■ ■ 

^^—--'liererence* services ar& backed up by CPL's participation in 
the Cleveland Area Interlirbrary Network (CAIN). QWIP-1000 
^telecopiers link CAIN- members, and a United Parcel Service 
courier delivers materials daily among 'the academic and public 
.library participants. ^ . , 
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Facts for a Fee" offers patrons librarian-conducted 
searches of. all Lockheed data bases on a terminal at CPL. The 
New York Tiroes online service is also available. 



^ 5d - 



' C. Finances ' ^ - 

Most funding is provided by a qijyahcjga County intangible 
., personal property tax. ^ special five-?ear tax levy on' Cleveland 
r^al estate supplements the county /tax., LSCA money pays for the 
CAIN ^elivesfy service. State and t^CA f-unds also support library 
services to the blind. Tjie George Gund Foundation 'e^aiilisj»d 
the-.EBC. Eiecoa^ck shelving for certain special collections was 
purchased by the ^Friends of .the Library, Th6 JUdd Fund supports 
much of C?L,*s service to shut-ins. "Pacts for a Fee" charges 
start with a minimum of $25, plus a ifer hour charge. 'CPL^s 
terminal was obtained with National science Foundation si^port. 
There is no CPL charge for ILL service, but the patron must pay 
for mailing costs^. Donors, fines, ^nd investment income account 
for most other, income. ^, 

II.' Experiences and Results 

CPL grew from a third floor walk-up with 5,800 books in 
/ '1869 to its" presertt size. The Library has over 226,000 
registered borrowers and an $11 million yearly budget, 
circulation ' statistics :f or 1974 are as follows: 

Thousands of Items Loaned 



Main Library 


663 


Branches 


^1,643 


Urban, Services ' 


20 


Outreach Service 


951 


School Libraries 


343 


Loans to Other Libraries 


7 



) 



Total ^ 3,627 
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The Mair^ Library alone ha'ndles over 1,000 telephone questions 
daily and accommodate.s an average of 3,000 daily visitors. 

, , , . . t . 

"To canpensate in part for the relatively small number of 
popular hew titles supplied by 'the Library of Congress" for the 
mraille and Talking Bopk Department, CPL staff and volunteers, 
produced cassettes for titles of current and local interest. X 
minicoaputer-based "as-read file" of patrojT^use is now feeing 
tested in this department. CPL was*^ Dn6 of CLSI*s first 
computerized acquisition system customers. 

Before the city tax levy was passed, many services were 
curtailed, and inadequate facilities and salaries damaged the 
morale of 'current staff members and discouraged prospecti\^e ones. 

. \ '. - 6 0* - 



Deteriorating physical plants and ♦concern for personal safety had 
va telling effect on staff and patrons. Because v CPL was 
undetaanned and experiencing a 500% rate of turnover in the 
branches, in-service" training, rjob enrichaent, and other xib^ 
prograas were instituted to slow the attrition rate. 

Dse^ of .m classification for all titles (new and 
duplicates) acquired since, April 'ISTS and OCLC wembership are 
enabling CPL'. to. participate more effectively in shared 
cataloging.- All records found in OCLC searches are printed out 
on EDT-1200 slave printers attache^,' to CPL»s thr^ OCLC teraiinals 
to • facilitate changing subject headings. ILL staiff use the OCLC 
teripinals in t|e cataloging departaent. In spite of down-tiae 
and ^ slow res^nse, CPL experienced a reduction in original 
cataloging due to OCLC, allowing resoucces to be reditected Jto 
improve operations. The Library Council of Greater Cleveland 
with LSCA Titl^ III support is developing a library network which 
is aimed at adre coaiplete resource-sharing, and CPL expects to 
play a aajor role in the council. 

V* , . ■• 

glans . ' / 

GPL* s first task is to improve the'physical facilities at 
its branches. Technical services workflow is being streamlined. 
Wasteful or inefficient procedures in all areas of the library 
will be eliminated. By continuing. to exchange staff aeabers with 
other libraries, CPL will speed its syst^s and procedures 
changes. Automated circulation control is imminent. An v^LsOA- 
funded . retrospective * conversion of all English nbn-f iction 
cataloging in Ohio's seven largest public libraries will include 
CPL's part;lcipation via OCLd input. 



/ 
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CONCORD FREE PUBLIC LXKIARY 



Address: 



129 Main Street, 

Concord, Kassachusetts 01742 



Telephone: 



<617) 369-5324 



Individuals 
Interviewed: 



Date Information 
Obtained:^ 



Mrs. Rose Marie Mitten, Director 

Mrs. Carol Taylor, Techniqal Services Librarian 



April 8, 1976 



I. Current Status 
: — ' 

/ - ■ ■ . ^ - • " , 

A. Organization " 

/^he Concor<tJ^«e Public Library Corporation ,is a private 
corpodratfon which owns the library's physical .plant arid manages 
the many trust, funds and legacies donated sinc^ 1873/ Library 
straf f are municipal employees of the Town "of "Concord anii, the 
Library Director reports to the town's Library Gomiittee. 
Cc^ittee members ^were eleoted by town voters until 1950 when a 
i^w form of town government began. Since 1956 the aevep members 
have been appointed to threSfe-year terms by ^tjie town ^s elected 
S^^electmen. Including the West Concord Branch, the staff numbers 
forty-two, twenty^one of. whom are full-time employees. 

Free borrowing privileges are extended to anyone who lives, 
owns property, works, or attends school in Concord. Others may 
obtain a non-resM^ent borrower's card for $15. ,00. No on^ is 
excluded from using the'library. 

The library is one of twenty-five members of the Wellesley 
Subregios of the two hundred-member Eastern Massachusetts 
Regional Library System. GMRLS is a state-supported voluntary 
association of public libraries divided into eiight subregions and 
of fering^primarily interlibrary loan %( ILL) services to ita 
members. 



B. Services 



I 



The library offers ready-reference service in response to 
in-pers<Mi, telephone, and written inquiries, as well as 
assistance in the use of the public catalog, reference irarks, and- 
audiovisual fifluipoient. Bibliographies aay^ be coapiled by the 
staff for special occasions, ' and an infarawl, unmechanized 
selective diss^ination of information {spsj service is also 
operated. Concord does not have, the National Pnion Catalog imC} 
°F Register of Additional LocatioRS ( RAL ) because of tSfir - 

relatively high coat, although the staff/ uses LC proof . sheets for 
cataloging. ILL locations for monogtaphs, therefore, are 
obtained for patrons by telephone, mall, or courier service to 
aiRLST-Welle^ley. A union list o^ serials for the subregion is 
printed by weilesley headquarters and distributed to all members. , 
Through EMRLS, Concord residents have ILL access to all D.S. 
libraries. ^ 

Special collections deal with local history and genealogy 
and 'Concord authors — including 'fimerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, and*||; 
the Alcotts, Special files deal with prisons -(a Massachusetts 
Corcectionfil Institution is locate^ in . Concord) , community 
information, and environmental , resource's. The library is also a 
museum and art gallery containing ' artifacts of historical , 
significance. \ 



C. Finances 



Over 80% of th^ budget is a special appropriation from town 
taxes. Rough^ 15% cooes .f too the Concord Free Public Library 
Corporation, *)ut this awauijt varies with the,libra^y's\rteeds arid 
- the investyaent and endowt^niUfccooe of the corporation. Other 
minor .'sources'^ of incoroe^includ§ state funds, * an archival* 
restoration graii(t, pon-resident user charges, reproduction 
licenses gr^ntin^ x^rmission to c<:^;^t Ainigue, libraryrowned 
material for us€ in t^e commercial market, plus overdue fines and 
photpc<^y fees. 



6 
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1%, - Expe^riences and Results 

. The oldest circulating libr^^ in America ^s created by a 
committee of Concord citizens in 1672^ A "library company" with 
a formal constitution existed by 1786. In 1795 the Charitable 
Library Society began. Its ISOB catalog contained 250 volujoes. 
From this grew the Social Library in 1821 owned by its 
shareholders. In 1851 the Town Libr.ary (which then had 1,319 
volumes) was formed by combining the Soci-al Library with a parish 
and an agricultural library. The gift of a local Jjusiness /laan, 
> William Munroe, made possible the construction of the first, phase 
Of th? pregent building in 1873. Ralph Waldo Emerson, .senior 



member of the Town Coarai ttee 'and active library liommittee member 
from 1853 to 1882, spoke at the library dedication ceremony in 
,il873. , ' - ^ 

M-.' . • ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

The library grew to .serve a town of 18,000 and acquired -a 
• collection of 175,000 volumes. Over 15,000 borrowers accounted 
for a circulation of 280,130 items in 1975. Juvenrle circulation 
fell for the past several years ref lectinc5 ,a declining number of 
children in the town? the adult population arid the circulation of 
a^ult books have been increasing. ' • 

The ^ Bicentennial celebration archiveaf are housed at the 
Concord Free Public Library., ' ' ' -\/ - * - 

With sooe assistance f ram a local n^nagement consultantr 
the library has redrairo tt$ statement of -purpose or mission^ 
improved its^ public relations "^fjeort, and employed a cost/benefit 
technique to improve its o^rations; 

Concord began buying thp Bnglish'-only cut and punched proof - 
sheets fro© LC in July 1975^. - This ^service excludes music 
cataloging — a feature which Condord desired, but without the ' 
superfluous {tor* them) foreign material. The slips are used for 
cataloging rather than for selectiop, and the staff weeds each. 

^ batch — keeping only titles which the ' libY^ry might ^^urchase. 

i Pre-cataloging search of the resulting file yields a 35% hit rate 
on first search^ When a book arrives, its order slip bearing a 
Dewey call number is filed .by main entry in the public catalog. 
"^^^ S<x><c Publishing Record is used ^as a back-up for original 

% cataloging done at year's end. There is no catal<:;>ging backlog. 

^ The library uses* the eighth edition of Library of Congress 
' Slubject Headinq[s but has no authority file. The NUC ^ is used as 
t a name authority for music cataloging. Because pf lack of use, 

their subscription to Name Headings with Referenced .was dropped. . 

LC subject cataloging is est>ecially valuable to^Concord. \ 

By joining EMRLS, Concord' has experienced an *enormous \ 
broadening of resources ^nd a feeling of belonging. Such ^ 
regional ILL and resource-sharing envied pdncord to improve 
services offered to its patrons. Expansion of EMRLS to a 
multitype cooperative is desired. 

Plans • - 

■ ' \ ■ 

, '\ ■ 

Cost, though important^ does not dominate planning. The 
expectation of improved patron service, is critical. Concord 
plans to make user-oriented improvwaents in its card catalog, 

- 64 - 



pariyLcularly in methods of subject access. "Gun Control,* for. 
exeuaple, sh6ul4 direct patrons to works cataloged as "Firearms."; 
Audiovisual or other catalog user guides are desired. Wellesle^ 
Subregion-wide borrower privileges will soon be in effec^. 



( 
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COOPERA^TXVE COLyBBfi LIBRARY CENTER (CCLC) 



Address: 



Telephone: 

Individual 
Interviewed: 

Date Information 
Obtained: 



159 Forrest Avenue, 
Suite 602 

Atlanta, Georgia . 30308\ 

{404} 659-6886 

*• < 

Mr. Hillis Davis, Director. 
June 15, 1976 ^revised March ^2, \?.977) 



Current Status 



A. 



Organization 



CCIX: is a book -processing center serving approximately 
thirty develc^ing colleges, in a ten-state area of the So^th, frdm 
Virginia to Texas. The center is a non-*pro£it| tax--exempt 
corporation of Georgia, staffed by ten people, 4nd governed by 
its Board of Trustee? which consists priiriafily of ihe president 
of each meiaber college an4 CCLC's director as an ex-officio board 
member. Membership is ''open to other colleges, - regardless of the 
raaial characteristics of their^. students, but CCLC "services are 
now fbcuped oh siQipill, liberal arts colleges. • 



Services 



CCLC*s services include: (1) batch book ordering and 
discount negotiation, with rush orders receiving bihliographip 
verification via two OCLC-100 tprminals at CCLC/s Atl^Ttta 
headquarters; (2) book, check-in and invoice inspection; (3) 
cataloging, (without local authority files) an(5 OCtC file 
maintenance; (4) card-set* production and mailing to individual 
members, which is done by OCLC in Columbus, Ohio, with card-set 
specifications ^("prof iles") established by CCLC; (5) book, 
processing consisting of accession stamping and preparation and 
attachpient of book pockets, cards, and selin labels; and (6) 
interlibrary loan (ILL) location assistance. 



In Atlanta* a union car4l catalog of OCLC-processed aember 
holdings identifying specific. collections within each college is 
used to suj^ly call nuabers and locations to potent^ial borrowers, 
"^his file c0nsi8tfl,"of approximately. 200,000 OCLC shelflist cards 
f iled alphabetically by title plus a microf iche c<^y of the . 
shelflists of the center's six origi^ial mewbers. CCLC maintains 
the shelflist card file, recordir>g copy \hformat ion in ,a grid on* 
the verso of each card, since their OCLC ^:ords do )ipt show copy 
numbers which are required for labeling* Kx^s not processed by 
CCLC (less than 20% of members' acquisitions) are not in CCLC's 
card file. Since member holdings appeared in the OCL<l: data base, 
interlibrary loans to non-CCLC organizations have tripled. 

C. 3 Finances ' . / ' 

\ Financial support from the /Carnegie Foundation npw 
supplV^merits the $2.25/volume fee which CCLC tiharges for ordering 
and processing. OCLC card costs are passed [to it^b0r libraries 
without addQ^ CCLC overhead. one-time U.S. Office of Education 
gr»it provided CCLC with its two OCLC terminals. Grants fotr the ^ 
purchase of books have been received by member libraries every " 
year since the center began in 19^9. . * / 

Experiences and Results ' \. 

^ provide^ services with an, economy . of scale, aember 
libraries igr^ed (£|fte£ considerable dfscuffsion) upon standards 
for multipart order foratsT purchase ordiers, and OCLC cataibg card / 
iormats^ The center "neither has nor anticipates having an 
autooated* acquisitions and acqounting syst^. . Approximatol? 85% 
of the books are proces^ied ,^ thin two weeks after arriving at 
CJJIiCw one member reports that they receive 33k)st processed books ^ 
six to eight weeks after sending ordets to CCLG* Studies have 
shown ^that processing costs and book prices paid to. the center 
are less than what- would be paid' ;by individual libraries 
operating independently. "Collective action seems most. beneficial/ 
/for CCLC laeaytsers who send over 80% of their orders ^rbugfi th^^ 
center and acquire fewer than lOVOOO ^titles per year— .most .of 
Wiich have LC precedent cataloging. Increased purchasing jpower 
and decreased demands upon techhical service staff are viewed 4^ 
major benefits of CCLC. Its most difficult task has been' getting 
its members to cooperate an4^ accept standards. ^ 

Plans ' 

A G.E, Tprminet or similar printer will soon be attached to 
the OCLC-^100 terminals, for printing spine labels* Certain card 
file / information will be keyed into CXJLC^^ and holdings 



inforasation will be edited. Use of^pCfcC^^ will be jLncreased by 
improving services and maintaining existingAcost^, making the 
center*^ services more attractive to present and futjure members** 
Siore , book purchasing and operating gjs^nts will be jsought, OCUP 
technology will be applied wherever it appears to be cost 
effective-. CCLC's ILL services wilL be improved, ^gi^tning with 
a bibliography of > its member*s* Bldck ^terials and j extending to 
installation of TWX or ILL terminals in member libraries.^ The 
center may operate a warehouse for infrequently used materials. 



FIVE ASSOCIATED UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES (PAUL) 



Address: 



-Tel^hone: 

Individual 
Interviewed: 

Date Information 
Obtained: 



757 Ostrcxn Avenue 
Syracuse, New York 13210 

('315) 423-3021 



Mr. John W'. Aubrey, Coordinator of Library Systems 
July -1^ 1976 (revisedMarch .il, 1977) 



Current Status 

A, Organization * 

PAUL is a private, iodependent, non-profit, educational 
corporation which began in .1967 and is charterefS as an* 
"association" in New York. Membership consists j|of /the five 
institutions with the largjBst university libraries'" in central and 
western New York, namely: the State University of New Yotk, 
JBinghamton; the State University of New York,] Buffal^b; Cornell 
University; the University of Rochester; and Syracuse/University. 
The association is governed by a Board of Directory ccojposed of 
the chief academic officers of the universities. The library 
directors and academic vice-presidents or provost^ on the board 
have established task, forces or committees to deal With important 
issues such as \ollection 'develo£«ent, public services, and 
technical services. They have also. appointed a <:oordinator and 
assistant who staff the PAUL hea£i3uarters office at Syracuse. 
New association members may be accepted by the ix^ard- 



Several library planning groups besides PAUL- aTe. *active in 
New York State: the State llniversity of New York (SUNY)f twenty- 
one public libtary systems; nine reference, research, arid 
resources (3 R's) groups consisting of academic 'and public 
libraries; and other library planning, educational, and 
operational organizations. All five PAUL/ members are also 
members of the 3R groups; two PAUL- member s^ 4re also in SUNY (an 
CJCLC supplier and state acadeinic library system) ! PAUL members 
are active supporters and users of the New York State fiducatlsion 
Department's interlibrary loan system (NYSILL) ; four PAUL members 



belong to the Association of Research Libraries; the University 
of Rochester contract^ for services from the Northwest Academic 
^cience^ Infocmation Center; and FAUL members use the Journal 
Access Service as members of the Center for Research Libraries; 
Members of ^FAUL ala^^^r ticipate in a wide variety of other 
library organizaxioM and activities; they contribute to the 
National Union Cataloy sand the CONSER {Conversion of Serials) 
project and have infetituticmal memberships in professional 
60c*i<^ties and boc^ratives. , 

Ef. Services ' 

♦ - ♦ ■ ' ■ 

PAUL coordinates the activities pf its five autonomous 
member libraries. Rather than operating as a library or data 
service supplier, FAUL helps the five libraries work together by 
assisting! them in the planning and develofHsent of coordinated 
acquisitii>ns> shared resources^ compatible computer and 
communica|bions sytems# joint^ research programs^ and other 
cooperative activities. FAUL presents ^alternatives, fosters 
joint decisions when needed^ and only rarely^ acts as an 
operational unit. 

The FAUL office is responsible for handling the 
association's OCLC contract whereby twenty-four terminals on a 
single multidrop leased line are made available to sef^;^en 
participating libraries^ There iaf no ^JXZLC terminal in the ?AUL 
office. Squipo^nt and systems problems and questions about 
cataloging are handled by OCLC's toll-free WATS line to Columbus, 
but general contracted-level problems and complaints are handled 
by FAUL. > . . 

FAUL publications include: Major Microforms in the Five 
Associated Unive rsity Libraries ; A Reference Guide and Union List 
Comparative Shelf list Measurement for i^AUL Libraries . 

C. Finances 

The total cost of administering PAUL is evenly divided 
among the members. Each pays its share annual/membership 
fee. JThere is no surcharge on OGLC services rots — P?(UL members. 
Some minot revenue is generated from sales of FAUL publications. 
For group fringe benefits, FAUL staff . are considered to be 
Syracuse University employees. The association pays Syracuse 
University for rental of office facilities. 

. E^^per iences and Results ■. 



PAUL'S OCLC impleroentation provided the members with online 
shared cataloging—a major milestone. Members focused on 
technical services work flow improvements before OCLC terminals 
were installed. Barly delays in the delivery of Jiermihals 
"strained the patience" of many staff mesibers, as have recurring 
problems of -slow response time and 'non-uniform cataloging' 
quality, but PAUL is favorabUr impressed with OCLC and. maintains 
a close relationship with it^FAUL members logged an average of 
over 11,000 firSt time ua^ {PTU*») per month in the first half 
of 1976. A "blacklist" o£ OCLC contributors whose cataloging i& 
unacceptable to cer tain ^AUL' participants is one solution to the 
cataloging quality problem. PAUL is discussing the desirability 
of a separate online authority file for OCLC versus allowing that 
catalog (perhaps in a somewhat modified form) to serve a^ its own 
authority. Cornell University is a CONSER participant, whQse 
online serials cataloging is funded in part by a grant from PAUL. 

PAUL has/ held numerous meetings in the 1973-76 period: the 
annual presidents' meetings, a variety of directors' and business 
meetings, and sessions, with the CONSER project sf^ff, the PAUL 
Standing Cc^ittees (Technical Services, User Services, and 
Collection Develflfe>ment) , the Rules and Precedents Subcommittee 
composed of catalogers concerned with OCLC, interlibrary J.oan 
librarians, serials librarians, and government documents 
librarians. Such functional and task force assemblies have 
served to unite the members. PAUL participation in other 
orgaj^izations such as OCLC' s* Board of Trustees, the Council foir 
Computerized Library Networks, the 'Northwest Academic Science 
Information Center, the Center for Research Libraries (CRL) , and 
other' national groups involve* the association in New York State 
and natipnal planning. 

As a cSordTnating rather'^than a controlling association, 
PAUL permits each member to keep its autonaay. After several 
years of joint planning and OCLC participation, members have come 
to "know and trust each other" — a ."cooperative spirit" exists. 
Executive and staff turnover in member institutions, however, 
weakens a personality-dependent union. 

^' 

Plans 

The use of the OCLC gerials modules by PAUL is imminent. 
As bibliographic access improves, the problem of physical access 
becoices more focused. NYSILL atnd 'CRL activities will be 
scrutinized, and PAUL will continue to plan cooperative storage 
and b^ttet association-wide delivery procedures. 

f 
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PAUL expects to continue as a planning and coordinating 
group, not ^ an c^rating organization, althougl) its members are 
operating libraries. Selections officers will - meet to plan 
coordinated acquisitions. Othe'r groups will meet to plan 
resource-^sharing. Technology developed by OCLC and other data 
base vendors, e.g^, System DevelojHuent CorporatioHf LockheedV New 
York Tin^s Information Bank, etc./ will be employed by PAUL if 
cost effective. "Continuing education an6, professional 
development are of growing cqncern in PAUL, - 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARY AND INPOilMATION NETWORK {ILLINET) 
'■■ ■■ OR ^ . 

ILLINET BIBLIOGRAPHIC DATA BASE SERVICE 



Address: 



T^ephon^: 

Individual 
Interviewed: 



Illinois State Library 
> Centennial Building 
Springfield^'Illinois 62756 

(217) 782-3553 



Mr. Hugh T. Vrbcaman, Manager, Sys teas Analysis and 

Management Services, and ILLINET Bibliographic 
, Data Base Service 



Date Irtformatipn 
Obtained^ 



June 22, 1976 (revised March 14, 1977) 



I. Current Status 



A. 



Organization 



ILLINET is a statewide r multityjpe library network cboppsed 
of ^public, acadeaic, special, Snd school libraries and speq 
resource centers. Ti^ Illinois Library System Act bf 1965 
divided the state in tj) eighteeji ?egions and designated the State 
Librarian as aiimi^strafcor of these eighteen "systesas" of public 
libraries. Each - aysteuj is goyerned by . ar-board of directors 
numbering between five and "fifteen persons selected frcra the 
governing, boards of partieipating . libraries. Btost itiihois 
public 'libraries are m^jabers of systems, though membership is 
voluntary, and new members must be approved by the local system's 
governing board 'and the State Librarian. . Non-public libraries, 
i.e.; academic, special, and sOhool libraries ^ire cail6d 
"affiliates" of the systems , if they sign an agreement ' to 
■cooperate with the lllinois State Library (l-SL) or a library 
system, f In few systems^ affiliates serve as ex-officio, non- 
voting board members.' 




The Library System Act specifies four libraries (Chicago 
Public, the University of Illinpis at Champaign/Urbana, Southern 
Illinois University at Carbondale, and ., the Illinpis State 
Library) as "Research and Reference Centers'* to furnish back-up^ 



interlibrary loan {ILL) and reference service v to the eighteen 
'sysjtejas and affiliates* -Thiese four centers ^ire reimbursed with 
state and LSCA funds f Of services provided to the systems. The 
1*^65 Act also enabled the State Librarian tovdesignate the Johr^ 
Crerar Library and the University of Chicagq Library ^as "Special* 
Resource Centers'^^of last resort. ^ 

The X^LLINST Bibliographic' Data Base Servic^/ ii^naged by a 
three-person sy^^tems staf fSat the State Library, provides aecess 
to compciterized >^4a ta bases for ' Illinois libraries. Advisory 
committees dealing with\ys terns policy, library automation, and 
other matters assist* q^h^ director, who manages the ILLINET 
systems staff and in turn reports to the State Librarian, who, is 
also the , Secretary olf State and responsive to the Legislature* 

B» Services 

ISL's main function is to offer library^ services td all 
state offices, but it is also directed^ by Illinois lawr {!)' to 
promote and develop library services statewide? (2) to administer 
state and federal library grants; (3) to plan and suppcJrt library 
education and research; and (4) to collect and publish library 
statistics. The systems staff provides OCLC service to seventy-- 
four Illinois libraries, offers CX^LC' terminals at a discount 
price,^ assists in establishing telephone links to OCLC, and runs 
a training program dealing with OCLC, Anglo-American Cataloging 
Rules , letter national Standard Bibliograpjhic Description, and 
otl^er current library technology* ' : c 

Each pf the eighteen \systems in ILLINET has a union list of 
• holdings for its membersk uppn which an ILL locating service is 
ba^ed^" Ot'her tools at eiach system headquairters office include 
microform cc^les of the I llinois Microfilm Automated Catalog and 
acquisitions lists, and the University pf Illinois* card catalog 
and union list of seirials. Most systems have teletypes to 
fapilitat;e ILL borrowing. Reciprocal ; borrowing is. available 
within, a system to patrons with valid borrower's .cards' so they, 
may byp^s ILL procedures within their geographic region 
' (system) . iPi^blic libraries . can access all ILLINET services, 
while affittates can t^se ILL and scene reference service from 
ILLINET plus other services which may provided by >the systems* 

» ■ . ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ " 

. ILUNBT is a hierarchical network with four service levels: 

<1) local public^ academic, special, and school libraries are at 

•the lowest level; (2)' eighteen library systems serve as back-up 
to the local, libraries; (3) four research and reference (R & R) 

centers provide back-up - tft>.\ the systems; and (4) two special 

resource centers are the last Illinois back-*up sources of ILL and 
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referance service. fte%[uests originating at a local level are 
sel«ctively "filtered" up the hierarchy. 

. Research and reference centers (one of which is ISL) 
provide the following service^ through ILjLINET: (1) access to 
over 14 million volumes? (2) 'ILL for books, government docunents, 
and maps; (3) periodicals photocopying (first ten pages without, 
charge, first twenty-five pages free at ISL); (4) verif icatidm 
and searching of speci^il indexes; (5)' priority handling of 
requests before non-network libraries; {6) information requests? 
(7) bibliographic location for titles not available in ILLINET; 
(8} referral to John Crerar or the .University of Chicago; and (9) 
direct access to research and reference centers' under special 
circufflstances. . Because of its microform catalog, ISL receives 
more requests than the other three R i R Centers. ♦ 

OCLC seif^ice is not hierarchical, but information taken 
from the terminals enters this hierarchical flow. iSL has 
installed ninety-four OCLC terminals in sixty-seven academic 
libraries,, one public, and ten special libraries. As part of the 
state government, ISL is permitted~to sierve profit-making special 
libraries; only state employees," however, haye direct borrowing 
privil-eges at ISL. - ISL conducts OCLC liaison, trouble shooting, 
and contract negotiations on behalf of ' fch<^ seventy-eight ILLINET 
participants. , One Illihdis institution {the Center for Research 
Libraries) has an OCLC contract independent of iLLINET. Three 
ILLIWBT libraries are using the^ Stanford BALLOTS system; these 
include a public library, a' pharmaceutical library, and a 
research library in the U.S. Energy and- Research Development 
Administration. - 

Besides its many library research and planning studies, ISL 
publishes a monthly journal' Illinois Libraries , a Semimonthly 
newsletter Illinois Nodes , a catalog of state publications, and 
a- variety of (j^aining and inf6raational documents for ILLINET and 
other users. 

\ , ■ . ■ 

C. Finances ^ 

I , ■. . ^' ■ 

ISL, as part of the Illinois State Government, absorbs all 
the administrative expenses of ILLINET; therefore, no surcharge 
is added to OCLC costs. The eighteen library systems are funded 
by state grants-in-aid based on the formula: 70* per person in 
the area served by the system plus 25<! per squar.e mile of the 
system's territory. The ^ .R & R centers are fuhded byv 
appropriations frora the lUihois General Assembly— each receiving \ 
a basic' $40,000,' grant for staff and materials, plu§ a fee per 
request searched {$1.10-$1,3J5) and per item^sent ($2.20) . LSCA 
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money has alsa been used to support the research and' reference 
activities of .ILLINET and to 1 produce and distribute certain 
microf ilm catalogs and '^shelf listsl for use as ILL tools. State 
and federal money supports IliinQis^.s Project PLOS^ providing 
library service where none exist. 

Experiei; ices a nd Results • 

In 1973 and 1974, the Library Financing Subcdfiwiittee of the 
Illinois House Revenue Goimnit tee held hearings at which numerous 
witnesses noted, that the eighteen ILLINET library systaas 
"provided them with services which local libraries could not 
provide on their own-". - 

■ ^ * 

The total number of. requests received by the R & R'and 
special resource centers during 1974^75 was " 19^,869. Most of 
these requests (36%) went to ISL. The Dnj^versity ot Illinois 
received 28%; Southern Illinois Dniversity at Carbondale received 
15%; and Chicago Public / 20%. • The total number includes 
referral$ among centers. , Between 85-90% \ of 'the requests are 
filled by library systems. R & R centers fill between 50-60% of 
the requests received^ Most unfille<f^ requests were author/title 
requests not owned by the R & R centers. 

Since beginning its OCLC operation in 1974^ *^LLIl?ET 
.activity has increased to over 13^000 first time uses (PTU's) per 
month. , The growing demands placed on OCLC by ILLINET and other 
users havift resulted in, slow response tii^ and delayed initia^tion 
of new services. ILLINET staff expects that OCLC or anpther 
iitility m^y offer indices to other data bases and that^ regional 
or state bibliographic data base utilities will arise as part of 
a distributed network. ' * . ' , ' 

IPLINET is unlike several other* library cooperatives since 
(1) its eighteen library systems weref created by.law,*and (2) its 
OCLC breaker is part of the state government. This has led^to a 
more ordeVly development of coc^erative activities within the 
state. A chronicle of iLLItJET growth is contained in recent 
issues pf Illinois Libraraj»s , A few libraries -feared governra^^nt 
insensijtivity to their individual needs, but ILLINET is' a 
"political organization" in which members are free to express 
demands L . < 




ISL expects to have eighty OCLC terminals In sixty Illinois 
institutions by^ 1977 and 125 terminals in seventy-five 
institutions by 1978. Coinputer-output-microf ilm {CO H) da ta f;:oin 



the Baker and Taylot BATAB system will be used on ' the Illinol,s 
Secretary of State's Hpneywell 6080 conputer asl iijput to 
^oomeccially supplied (e.g., CI.SI) library atiniconsputer systeiaa 
ih the State Library. Reaote dial-up access to other Systems in 
Illinois is also planned. ILLIKET expects to be able \to offer 
microfiche book catalog production service to itjs users. 
Retrospective processing of OCLC archive ! tapes will be a 'major 
input for the fiche catalogs. . ■ 

Illinois and other state governments working with AT&T may 
develop a cooiputerized telecooununi'catione network for state - use, 
costing as litUe as. two-thirds of the private rate. \ 



INDIANA COOPERATIVE LIBRARY SQIVICES 
AUTHORITY (INCOLSA) 



Address: - - 1100 West 42nd Street 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46^08 



Telephone: 


(317) 


^926-3361 ; 




Individuals 
Interviewed: 


Mrs. 
Mrs* 


Barbara E. Markuson, Execu^ 
Janice Alexander^ Netttfork l|i 


ive Director 
ibrarian 


Date Information 
Obtaii>ed: 


June 


23, 1976 (revised June 10, | 

1 


1977) 


■■• ■ : ■ ■ ■ . • ■ ^ 

1. Current Status 

■ - ^ ■' ■ • ■ • 





A. Organization 



IlJCOliSA is a tax-exempt, not-for-profit nunicipal 
corporation created as a "library services authority" under the 
provisions of the Indiana Library Services Authority Act of 1967. 
INCOLSA is governed by a Board of Directors consisting of one 
representative from each awmber institution (i.e., "governing 
authority* in Indiana legal parlance) . An eight-person Executive 
Committee (consisting of INCOLSA board officers, plus three 
elected director s-at- large and the 'isBaediate past president as a 
non-voting ex-officio committee member) "take full charge of, 
manage, and conduct business of INCOLSA," except^or. certain 
activities, such as the acceptance of new members, which reo(u^re 
full board approval. All libraries in Indiana may; join INCO{*SA, 
including private or for-j^rofit institutions:, as long as public 
mexabers are in the majority. The bpard-appoihted executive 
director carries on the day-to-day business of INCOLS4, ^pursuant 
to authorizations granted by the Executive Committee. Board 
approval, i.e., full membership vote, is needed for budget, legal 
matters, policy, major contracts and purchases, and other "major" 
business actions. tNCOLSA is subject to Indiana financial 
regulations for public corporations, and its books and financial 
forms are audited by the Sta^^e Board of Accounts. 

The 110 INCOLSA board members voted not to join the Midwest 
4legl6n Library Network (MIDLNET) until . the .beneifits of such 
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fflewfaership , become clear, "^Indiana University is MIDLNET's only 
Indiana member. INCOLSA maintains contact' with' other library 
networks through membership 'in €he Councii for Computerized 
Library Networks, by s«ainar and conference participation, and by 
keeping other information channels open. 

B. Services J 

pCLC services are managed >in Indiana by INCOLSA, with 
thirty-nine OCLC-IQO terminals in operation orT'leased multidrop 
lines from Columbus, Ohio. INCOLSA 'introduces new i^eabers and 
users to the OCLC systan and assists with catalog card profiles 
and with terminal operation. Users contact OCLC only for 
terminal malfunctions; INCOLSA handles all other questions and 
problems dealing with the OCLC syst^ and online cataloging. A 
terminal at INCOLSA headquarters is used for training, testing, 
and input for the Indiana Union List of Serials aod as- a shared 
terminal for cataloging by small libraries, and for denKjnstration 
purposes. The' INCOLSA contract with lumbers for OCLC services 
requires use of the full MARC foriaat. Spot checks by INCOLSA 
staff monitor these agreements. 

Since the "majority of Indiana libraries cannot afford use 
of an online network at current OCLC or coouaercial rates," 
INCOLSA has a processing center to offer MARC service and book 
processing to the state's smaller libraries. The thirteen people 
staffing the CrawfordaVille Center perform full book processing 
including purchase, book preparation, cataloging, and^billing for 
approximately 40,000 titles year. | 

■ ■ . ■ • , ...^ 

INCOLSA is working to update the Indiana Union List of 
Serials , possibly by OCLC-assisted conversion to machine-readable 
form. A statewide union catalog of monographs is gradually being 
built by OCLC participants. INCOLSA is examining formats, media, 
and techniques for preparing an output product froa this growing 
data base. 

In coc^ration with oulticpuftty cooperatives known as Area 
Library Service Authorities (ALSA's), INCOLSA" is planning "a 
continuing education program for state librarians. The areas of 
interest are use of MARC and information storage and retrieval 
techniques. Library school faculty are encouraged to attend free 
or low^cost INCOLSA training sessions. 

INCOLSA headquarters began a newsletter for participahts to 
supplement its irregular technical n^moranda and member reports, 
issued when one of its five staff people or a^jnember atten<is a 
coi)ference or workshc^ of general statewide interest- 
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C. Finances 



A Title I t^CA grant supported the feasibility study for a 
Cooperative Bibliographic Center for Indiana Libraries (CODICIL) • 
The first three years of INCOLSA oper^bing costs are being ^unded^ 
by another LSCA j^rant? I therefore^ no surcharge is pl^ced^ OCLC 
or Cravf or dsville prices, Kellogg Foundation . granti§..---£md LSCA 
money funded many OCLC terminal purchases. ' Indiana's Library 
Services Authority Act of 1967 authorized INCOLSA to receive 
funds froGQ members, federal agencies, and donors as well as to 
expend^ funds without apprc^riat ion and to enter contracts and: 
invest funds. Therefore, with bo^^rd approval, INCOLSA may become 
a self-supporting or fee-supported organization. 

II. Experiences and Results 

Informal groups discpssing academic library coc^ration 
worked with the Indiana State Library (which encourages multi- 
type cooperation) to propose the COBIC I L feasibility study which 
began in October 1972; This two-year study surveyed the status 
of Indiana libraries, analyzed national developments, and 
recommended a plan of action leading to the creation of INCOLSA 
in 1974. ^ " ^ 

*The COBieiL study pointed out that in 1972, nearly J0% of 
Indiana's 5 "million people had no access to aN,ocal public 
library. Almost 60% of ^t he hundreds of librarians responding to 
the survey were enthusiastic about the concept of a cooperative 
bibliographic center. Seijyices, most desired ^^e found to be 
access/ to a union catalog to support Ihu, access to a large 
catalog . of current titles, and the provision of catalog cards. 
The visibility and participatory nature of the authority form of 
. organization were preferred to the, more , stable but less 
democratic state agency or the independent contractor. Not all 
libraries in the state belong to INCOLSAr^since a large hoard 
wo^ld be too cumiMrsane. Therefore, INCOLSA's organizational 
:e may be nK>dified as experience is gajlned, although any 




must be approved by the Indiana State^egislature. 

INCOLSA sought telecocmnunication^ iine configuration advice 
frcro three sources: CXLC, th4 Indiana Educational 
Telecommunications System (lETS) , and Indiana University. The, 
fact that the low-cost voice-grade net of lETS and Indiana 
—University were df'^ped fro© a federally discounted line in the 
^middle of a -budget year led IfJCOLSA to use. the AT&T lines 
suggested I by OCLC. In general, users are pleased with OCLC. 
INCOLSA's.\ OCLC users averaged oyer 1,000 first time uses (FTU's)^ 
per month between January and June 1976. 



A 
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Two positive roles of INCOLSA" are problea^ solving and 
improving libracynser vices.' ' 

■ 

Plans , ^ 

INCbLSA's inext aajor s^tea iaprovei^nt will be an online 
holdings syst^ ^for . its union li§t of serials. BibliogiSphic' 
products prepared from OCLC archive^ tapes ate also planned/ 
INCX>LSA may offer f &ee qatalpging/processing service^ as a 
dCTionstration during a test ^of its aodif ied Cr^wfordsville 
operation* ^ ^ ^ " ' ; . ' 

• * ■ 

Online data hases will be suggested. It is hoped that they 
will be aadex avail^le by the authority along with training in 
online and batch searches. INCOLSA will not offer full Tibr^iry- 
like reference services — it will in no -vay .compete with its 
members. MARC/CX:lC tapes may be anal^ed ' for overlapping 
s^ection tallies, but no acquisitiong,,jMrtvice will be develc^d., 

Indiana's TWX network for Al may gradually be replaced by 
the online ILL service being developed by OCLC* INCOLSA is 
planning for the eventuality* Ij general^ INGOLSA will "shop for 
its technology" rather than-4M|Entain an in-house systems staff. 
Telecommunications standards developed by the LilSrary ' of 
Congress, OCLC, etc., will be endorsed and implemented if 
feasible and cost effective for Indiana. - . 

INCOLSA adepts a stringent cost approach to existing ,and 
planned , services, sincfe its budget is low and no state aid is 
available to it as yet. • 



MIDWEST REGION LIBRARY NETWORK (MIDLNET), 



dreks: t 



Telephoiier 
Interviewed: 



DatEj^** Information 
Obtained: 



University of Wisconsin—Green Bay 
J 2420 Niccjlet Drive . - , 



Gr^en Bay, Wisconsift- 54302 
(414) 465-27S0 



Mr. T. John Met'^r Executive. Director 
. Jum 24, 1976 (revised Mai^ch 1?', i977) 



.... . ■. ' 

I . C ^urrent Status 



Orgariiatation 



MIDLNST -is a tax-^erapt, , not-for-profit cotpor^tion 
chartered in Illinois in 1975\to provide libracy i^etwork services 
and to act as a coordinatdc for library developufeent in the 
Midwest. Tlie, Midwest is def inep^ in thffe JJIDLNBT bylaws to include 
the states of Illinois, indiaaa<^Iowat Kansas ; - Miciiigan^ 
Minaeaot^i, : Missouri, N^braslca, North' Dakota, 0|do, South Dakota, 
and Wiscipnsin, "or those states as the Boaff*d^ "of Directors by 
resolution provide." ^his^ governing boat^^ whiph met for the 
first 'time in October 1975, has fifteen members, ipiciuding the/ 
directors of state library agencies, state netvforks, and tnf 
Association of Research Libraries JARL) ^^nabers or^ the ' libraries 
eligible, for /aiL^ member ship which committed $10,000 e^ch to the 
initial operation of MIDliNET* ^ 

Tp s^ireamiine ^ decision-making, . ' a Six-person , Execytive 
Committee '/exercises riearly all of the ":auth^ority and power^ 6^ 
^, the Board of Directors' in the management, of MIDLNET. ' These si^ 
* people a;re the president, immediate past pfesid^nt, president- 
elect, and three members elected by the. board. : An executive 
[irector;< appointed by the - boards Seryes as a non-votmg^ ex- 
)fficio. member of the Executive- Ccm|(i^ittee and ^s responsible for 
/the administrative affairs of MjDLNET^hd the ^xecutiojl of all 
, orSets of its board. A technical Committee^^as' been f o£?bed ^ to 



advis 




board. 



1, 



/ 



oh. 



Legal counsel' recommended that MIDLNET be established as a 
federal interstate corapact to give it the' statCis and '' support 
accruing fro® legislative action. Expediency and 't;he uncertainty 
of legislative action , led the . founders to adc^t a non-profit 
corporate organisation, which might be replaced by a caapact in 
the future. Representation in MIDLNET is on a ^tate rather than 
a wide individual library aembership basis, but the intent is 
"that all Midwest libraries are autoraaticsilly 'members* of 
MIDLNET and eligible to participate in its projects and . services 
as 'these emerge," The jExecut^ive Committee is now studying peans 
to ekpand the membership. Midwest libraries are not required to 
use MIDLNET services. Each state is' tree to decide for itself 
whether it should belorig to the MtDLNET • region, or • n6t. The 
Bibliogi'aphica^. Center for Research in Denver, for ex^ple, plans 
to serve Kansas and South Dakota libraries, and OCLC serves xtany 
^libraries in Ohio ar\{3 elsewhere in the Midwest, MIDLNET, whic,h 
now has an IRS rttling to serve for-profit libraries, does- not 
plan to compete with other networks or service suppliers, but 
gather to cooperate^ coordinate,' and select best alternatives for 
Its members. MIDLltET is to build upon and support th0 many local 
and state Jj^rary cooperatives in its region. , ' 

.1 / ■ ■ , 

^. Services ^ ' 

During -the' first few months of its existence, MIDLNET has, 
of necessity, been cortcecaed primariiy, with planning. In January 
1976, MIDLNET' s first Invitational symposium was called to 
discuss the fQle of local, state, and regional' networks in the 
emerging national network. Its first seminar of a planned series 
wa'S* , scheduled for June 1976 to inform Midwest librarian^ about 
the administration and utilization of bibliographic data bases in 
Jyibrari^s. Midwest library planning documents are being reviewed 
under MIDLNET auspices.* Means of assistihg area libraries in 
obtaining OCLC and ■ other bibliographic -data services ar« being 
^eyeloped.A A Midwest serials holdings data base proposal is 
^being> drafted. A pilot mode link" of Midwest libraries to the 
University, of Chicago data system has been pressed to the Board 
of Directors. 

, MIDLNET - has aljSo contacted the telephone compai' and state, 
administrators seeking" rulings favoring iibraries, such- ~ as a 
Wisconsin ruling giving' public access to low-cost DAIN lines-and 
an Indiana ruling requiring ,that private colleges receive the 
same rates and "access to services as public institutions* These 
rulings 'will be^^used a^ precedents in requesting low-cost phone 
Vates for libraries in every state' in the region. , , 
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Because MIDLNET is less than a year old, its major services 
are still being planned; however, as of this 'date the OCLC users 
group in Iowa and Missouri is operational. Also a group of 
libraries is using the Bibliographic Retrieval Services' data 
bases through MlpLNET. This service was based on the results of 
a seminar for its jaembers on the use of Sibliographic data bases. 
Finally, MIDLNET, has obtained a grant from the Council on Library- 
Besources to ^ find a technical^ adviser, and it has a 
representative on the Council for Computerized Library Networks 
and the LC Network Advisory Group. ' J'' i 

( ■ . 

C. Finances _ * 

Acadeniic" and other libraries funded a study to determine 
IIDLNET should be organized. The costs of MIDLNET' s staff 
for its fir'st three years of operation are being funded by 
initial $10,000 membership or "sponsorship" f^es frora majot 
" resource libraries, .state ^libraries', and stite ' hetworks in the 
region. Annu^l> dues vsJs^ also be albsessed if the BoarpI of 
Directors so chooses. After the initial /three-year period (or 
earlier .if possible}' service fees and federal fund^ are expected 
to support -MIDLNET. 

i ; ' , 

Experiences and Results 

m 1970 the Council of Wisconsin Librarians (COWL) which 
established the Wisconsin ILL Service (WILS) found that projects 
•they wished to implement required interstate support. Interstate 
meetings wer6 called in 1972 and 1973, and a study to determine 
'the organization of MIDLNET was proposed. Libraries and library 
groups contributed $37,500 from their own. budgets to support this 
study, which was carried jjm under the auspices of the Cwmnittee 
- on Institutional Cooperatida. Cic' is comprised of the chief 
academic officers of the Big Ten Universities and the University - 
of Chicago. Studv_tcij;Llcs--ttddrwa^ the^n'al report,- which . 
was issued in 197>fincluded legal, organisational, managerial, 
and bud|[e ting /factors, and reasons for and against MIDLNET. 
incorporation ^nd start-up followed in accordance with this 
study's recoaaiendations. v 



Unlik/ networks Created to broker OCLC services, MIDLitet 
plahsto ryill in the gaps" in the Midwest where online' shared 
catalogimj is needed and to build on existing OCLC services. 
Potentiai members' , initial reaction to MIDLNET has been 
favorai?lej however, one area library, losing a major internal 
research and development capability, reacted somewhat negatively, 
and/therie is, skepticism about the politics of achieving network- 
widfe-^ trust and cooperation^ Some Midwest libraries order 
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unsorted computer-produced catalog cards, since they prefer to 
check each card for completeness before sorting thenj manually and 
filing them. They do not trust their processing service or its 
sorting program. 



III. Plans 



MIDJ^NET intends to meet at least the following five 
objectives' specified in its AwVt 1975 Progress Report to the 
Library Communit y « 

Reduce per-unit costs of library operations and Services. 



HIDLNET will provide an online catalog service with 
holdings data based on a centralized computerized , bibliographic 
data base which if desj^gn^d to;intNBi«^ce with library fur|ct*io^s 
such as ordering, check-^in, process control, and circulation. 
OCLG services will be offered on an, interim basis. Regional 
testing of the University of Chicago online system , is imminent. 
MIDLNET ' will, also be concerned with regional and national system 
integration. ^ ^ ' ' 

MIDLNET will lower communication costs with improved 
interfacing, bulk \purchases, shared facilities, and scene 
redesign. MIDLNET concentrators are being consideried. Dial-up 
access to OCLC and other data bases will be encouraged for low- 
use sites. ' * 

MIDLNET^vwill act as a focal j^int for sharing computer 
expertise apd developmeiits among Midwest libraries and will 
provide them with authority* file services by linking direcly into 

LC. .' , . 



A 



B. 



Provide rapid and efficient access to and delivery of 
Midwest library resources frfearly 200 million volumes) to 



users. 



MIDLNET will coordinate Midwest ' seri^ union lists, 
rojects, provide^ access to ' or . information about data base 
ervices * of ; interest to - Judwest users, provide selective 
dissemination of information (SDI) services, develop •a 
coordinated interstate int^i;library loan/location and delivery, 
system, and improve^ access to state and local documents by 
proiTioting input and £iccess ^ standards ^ foj; these materials. A 
group is being 'formed to take advantage of subsc'riptiort .service 
discounts.. • . 
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C. Coordinate and improve library planning and research and 
development in the Midwest, '\ 

MIDLNET will ' provid^j the means for sharing library 
expertise and encouraging fr^ exqhange of planning, funding^ and 
technical ideas, i^egional research and' • development and grant 
seeking will be encouraged, <:entral coordination of regional 
research and develo^wient at MipLNET could address the problems of 
small iTistitutionsi A MIDLNET training program may result from 
this activity. The technical staff at MIDLNET headquarters will 
expand. 

■;■ ^ . • - . ■• > 

D. Provide vehicle for . the Midw^jt's participati^on in 
federal funding for regional nework develo|^ent and a 
voice for the Midwest in the e^er^ing national liijrary ^ 
network. 

E. Prbtect th6 Midwest* s library resources through a 
coordinated preservation program. *^ 

"The long-range^goal of MIDLNET i:S to assist eacH library 
in its goal of fully meeting the informational needs of its 
users." Only cost-effective plans will be impleinented. 




MINNESOTA INTESLIBRARY TEI^BCOMMUNICATIONS EXGHANGE 
, V (MINITEX) 



Address: 



Telephone: 

Individual 
Interviewed:, 

Date Information 
Obtained: 



f ■ 



' 30 Wiiaon Library 
University of Minnesota ■ 
Minneapolis r Minnesota 55455 

(612) 3*^6- 3926 
' MS. Alice Wilcox, Director 
July 21, 1976 



\ 



Current Status 



A. 



Organization 



MINITEX is a multitype library tesource- sharing program 
administered by the University of Minnesota under contract^ta 
Minnesota's Higher Education Coordinatinc^ Commission (MHBCC)^ 
which is direerly responsible to the State Lesjislature. The 
coimissiqnjjr^de up of one elected tepresentative from each 
Congressional district and three at-large representatives 
appointed by the Governor and confirmed by tlje State Senate* 
MHEX:C staff* overseeing"7Sjhis l^ibrary program are ai^ks^ 1>y the 
MINITEX Advisory Cpuncil — a,groUp of elected representatives from 
each participating system. MHECC approval is required for major 
membership, budgetary, and policy decisions. Four staff units 
report to the MINJTEX director: Resource-Sharing, Bibliographic 
Coo^^dination (Serials and Monographs) t Reference Continuing 
Education, and Of f ice M^^nagement. In this way, twenty-one f^iX- 
time staf^ and twenty, student assistants are organized along 
functional lines. / 



^ MINITEX sei:ves'146 libraries and library consortia of all 

types. Host are in Minnesota, but a quid pro quo agreement witih 
the Wisconsin Interlibif ary Syst«n (WILS) and a contract with 
North D^ota make libiraries in those states eligible for MINITEX 
service, \akehead University in Canada also uses MINIT£X, as do 
many othe^ libraries which Stend service reqi/ests through the 146 
primary uwar"^ 



B* Services 

Seven raajbr services are offered: 

1. CosuQunication Network 

Currently sixty-two libraries contact MINITJac 
headquarters and each other via a TWX network, eighteen use the 
Minnesota Educational Coo^puting Consortium's (MBCC) Minnesota 
.Educational Regional Interactive Time Share System (ME^ITSS) DDD 
TWX and- teletype termina)rs,>-and two use facsimile. All may use 
WATS lines^ regular phone service,^ courier, and mail. /hiNITEX 
staff nttonitbrs the performance of ^ this network, assists with 
problems, and helps implement improvements. They are 'now working 
to install QCLC service in thirty libraries. 

2. Shaded Resources/Document Delivery % 

, > . Photocopies of interlibrary loan (ILt) items 4re, 

offered by MINITEX Central by drawing 6n bvec .forty Minneapolis- 
St. Paul-ar^a libraries plus libraries throughout Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and North Dakota^. Items not available froin these 
sources may be secured from the Midwest Regional Medical Network, 
the C*mter tor Research Libraries, or the Briti^sh 'Lending 
Libcary7\^ Delivery ^usually begins within forty-eight hours after 
*the receipl^of a request. 

/ ' ■ ' ^ ■ . ' . 

3. ' Bibliographic , Data Bas|j ( MULS ) 

To facilitate the statewide handling of requests for 
photocopied of journal articles, MINITEX produces the Minnesota 
Union List of Serials ( MULS ) . ,The data, l^ase for this list 
contains over 121,000 records (includipg the MARC II serials) for 
neatly "^8,000 titles, which represent the foldings of 140 
Minnesota/ North Dakota, and Montana academic, public, and , state 
agency, li^braries in over two hundr'ed locations; plus the Littlfe 
Magazine Jollection at the University of Wisconsin.^ Each 
participant has a free subscription to MULS. " • . 

The MARC II serials format is used for MULS,- but not' 
lall fields are completed for each record. Cross references to 
variant titles appear in both the • five-volCxme printed fi^st 
:.edition an^ in the quarterly microfiche' updates. Additions, 
cancellations, deletions, title ^changes, etc.^ are reported by 
each^libcary for t;he^ update fiche — wliiqh supersedes all previous 
publications, .giving the user one place to look for a title. « 



ifttJLS has been used as a major start-up file for the 
CONSER (Conversion of Serials) project/ OC&d terminals at 
MINITEX are used for CONSER input arid for limited OCIiC activity. 

4. Information/Reference Netw:)rk ' 

, Reference questions not answerable . locally may be 
transjnitted by a toll-free (WATS) call to MINJTEX, T^e 
University^f Minnesota and other Twin, Cities lil?raries provide 
back-up for MINlTEX, and long distancp phone calls are sometimes 
plac^ to Qther U.S. libraries to o|j>tain answers. Minnesota 
citizens may pose their questions directly to a MINITEX reference 
librarjlan during regular, working hours. Answers are either 
telephcyed" or mailed to the^^a^tton. Questions involving medical 
diagnosis and treatn^ntl^^^ legal procedures are discouraged. 
This service also providesa]j>^pportunity for consultation amdng 
librarians when searching f6r r^forroation.sources. 

I . 

5. Collection Development ^ 

' Key^MJiqiTEX . participating serials librarians make 

^monthly Conference calls to discuss new siibscriptidns, 
cancellations, and binding/retention problems. MINITEX also runs 
a duplicate exchange program an^ operates a clearinghouse file of 
^^tles* for unique and expensive sets sub«iitted by participating 
\^libraries. Accessions^lists are shared anK>ng participants. 

^ 6. Online Bibliographic Searching 

Several participants have access to Online data 
^ bases. • For libraries lacking equipment or staff, MINITEX staff 
members will either cond\jct the search themselves or arrange "for^ 
local university staff .to do so using MEDLINE, the data ba^es of 
System DevelopfiMsnt Corporation aW Lc«:kheed, or other 
^ computerized search services. t 

7. Continuing Education 

MINITEX Reference Workshop WeeJg^ show participating 
librarians how MINITEX requests are hafflled, familiarize thera 
with the Twin Cities* l^t^0 resources, which 'constitute 75% of 
Minnesota's total resources, allow them td use current reference 
tools ,inclading online searchingi^ acquaint them with MINITEX 
resources, and offer them a chance to discuss refetrence problems 
with their colleagues. 

'^^^ W^^^ITSX Messenger serves as a newsletter and 
description of network sel^vices and schedules. Special workshops 



deal- with the International Standard Bibliographic 'Descrioi^ionr 
Interna^tional Standard Serial Number, MARC serials, chapter^ of 
the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules , MARG editing, and other 
current topics, 

C* ' Finances- f v v 

A grant froro^tfee Louis and Maud Hill Pai^ily Foundation and 
matching state and federal LSCA Title III monies^ funded a two- 
year ttial network demorvstation starting in 1969* This grant 
paid for TWX rental and return of the borrowed materials as wall 
as for certain othQi: photocopy and loan costs. Since 1971# the 
largest single contribution to MINITEX operating funds has been 
HHEGC state program money. The St. Paul Office of Public 
Libraries in Co<^exation ^OPLIC) , state and federal LSCA money, i 
and the Noriii Dakota State Library add further support to 
MINITfiX. W . , 

- A contract with Montana will enable MINITEX to produce that 
state's union li^t of serials. A cash settlement from North 
Daicbta covered costs of incorporating thajb^state's serials into 
the MULS data base and producing a North DaJcota union list. A 
'Bush Foundation grant* is paying for thirty OCLC terminals. An 
LSCA grant paid for a statewide reference network pilot project. ^ 
MULS begAn when par1:icipartts agreed to devote a portion of/ their 
doQument delivery f qnds to that projects MHECC and OPL|C funds 
continued MULS . There axe no membership fees o^r service charge 
burdens at present. MULS is free to members but i^ sold for $350 
for the hard copy first edition and $50 fpr microfiche updates. 

Experiences and Results ' 

The University of Minnesota is the only public-supported 
university in a state that has np large private universities, and 
its library resources nearly' equal the combined resources of 
other; higher education libraries in the state^ The University of 
Minnesota's library director proposed 4 two-year network project 
to test the feasibility of ' sharing his library's resources with 
patrons of out-'Of-state libraries. MINITEX began after this test 
proved that a state-supported program serving all a;^'tizens could ^ 
be practical, economical, and free Of effects detrimental to the 
service "to the universi ty* s faculty and students. Multilateral 
service agreements were negotiated with the state and Twin Cities 
libraries and library ciy^eratives. i3y June 1972, sixty-five 
libraries in the'state had IWX \ links to MINITEX, directly or 
through MERITSS. 



1* 



MULS was begun as a University of Minnesota union list when 
the two-year pilot showed that 75% of the requests were for 
photocopies of journal articles; hence, searching and 
verification would be simplified" if member libraries and patrons 
had access to a union list. The two-volume HUi^s , consisting of 
the University of Minnesota^ Holdings, was published In 1972. The 
present five-volume first edition covering statewide holdii^s * 
appeared in 1974.. MULS ' adherence to MARC II and AACH led tSe 
CONSER project to acquire the filei 

In 1968 thepe were approximately 20,000 ILL transactions in 
Minnesota. With the wide availability of MULS , MINITEX processed 
.129,118 interlibrary requests .in the 1974-75 academic year, 
filling 87.6% of them (84% from Minnesota resources). Loans ■.-'■^^ 
satisfied 17.2% of these; photocopies, 82.8%. The Un%rsity o'M^ ' 
Minnesota filled 79.7% o^ the<se, and 20.3% were referred to a» 
secondary location. Over/ 73% were processed ' in twenty-four 
hours. ~ ' 



The success of MINITEX is attributed to several basic 
policies: {iV procedures are kept simple, and, therefore, 
inexpensive; (2) service is rapid; (3). twx transmission of • 
requests is encouraged (TWX is fast and results in p'rinted 
requests and responses) ; and (4) expeditious delivery of 
materials is ^se6 — mail, courier, or United Parcel Service. In 
1974-75j, MINITEX estimated a unit 'cost* per reques^V, of $2.00, 
versus the national average of ,$^.50 to $12.00 per transaction! 
{This is not for expedited service; it does not include TW\^ 
costs, free photoduplication, or courier delivery. ) 

The continuing education program ■ brings sUkn groups of 
reference librarians from a particular area to Minneapolis for 
one week. The meeting fosters communication in their .area an* 
• informs the librarians of their own local resources as well as 
those of the Twin Cities. Training materials are in loose-leaf 
form, 'and there . is a requirement to return obsolete pagesT. 

By adhering to cataloging, ILL, iwx/ data processing, and 
other national standards and by using a "vertical Wjbility" 

.design philosophy, MINITEX has assured itself ccropatibility with 
other networks and has seen its procedures used as a model for 
several in-state library cooperatives as well as for certain * 
plans proposed by the Midwest Region. Library Network. Data 
gathered from usage patterns have aided in staff assigmnentf' and 

/^cpllection development. Perhaps most importantly, long-range 

/cooperation has been achieved. 



[ 

•Plans 
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The next major task planned by MINITEX is the use of OCLC 
to;, develop and roaintain a Minnesota cataloging data base for 
monographs and eventually for non-print materials. MINITEX will 
assist members in shifting from TVX to online terminals capable 
Of message-^switcliing, ILL/ and bibliographic editing. OCUZ is 
the most: likely vehicle. Possible future projects include the 
capability for preservation and storage of little-used materials- 
in Minnesota. The' network's pdrnmitment to existing and 
developing national standards will continue to influence its 
plans. , ^ " » 
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NEW ENGIAND LIBRARY INFORMATION NETWORK (NELINET) 
^ r . . / ^ *. AND ^ 

NORTHWE^ ACADEMIC SCIEl^JE INFORMATION CENTER (NASIC) 



Address: 



Telephone: 

Individuals 
Interviewed: 




40 Grove Street y 
Wellesley, Massachusetts^ 02081 

(617) 235-8071 



Mr. Ronald'F. Miller, Director, NELINET 
Mr. William 0. Mathews ^ Assistant Director 

for Systems 
Msi. Ruth L. Tighe, Assistant ^Director for 

Field Operations 
Dr , Alan D, Ferguson, Executive- Director , 

New England Board of Higher Education 



I. Current Status 



NELINET is a cooperative library , network now "brokering* 
- services from the Ohip, College Library Center to f;ifty-four 
libraries In the sixNi^ew England states,; NASIC is « rculti- 
/ institutional cooperative operating ] a cc3©puter-ba$ed 
bibliographic Searching capacity to sepve^^cademic institutions 
and ^heir research constituencies^ in £helSorthwest ' (i,e. , the New 
England stated plus New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania*, and 
Delaware) . Both NELINET and NASIC are programs of the New 
Eftgland :>Ja9.ard of Higher Education (NEBHE) which was. established 
in 1955"-under ttiiS^aifegis of the si^-state^' New England Higher 
Education ' Cc^pact* NELINET is staffed by six full-tinte 
f employees, NASIC by foiir. 

. Besides managir^g the day-to-day activitisis *rof NELINET, its 
director has overall responsibility for planning and 
administering the program, including contract negotiations and 
'liaison with OCLC, The director is accountable tb (and s^ves as^ 
an ex^afficio member of) an Executive Coamittee coroposed of 
twelve members elected from the membership .by the Membership 
Council, The Executive Committee represertt» the/m«abership in 
settirtg priorities, developing policy, v and -establishing 
membership .criterj^a. and fees. - The Membership Couiricil,r composed 
pf the directors of each member Jibrary, meets, twice yearly tq 
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elect the Executive Comraittee and approve key policy 
reccxninendations. pthier committees include the Finar^ Coaamitteer 
cataloging and inter library loan committees, anr? lumber task 
groups. 

Regular NSLINET membership is available tp any New England 
organization (profit or non-profit) that agrees to the terms of 
a membership agreement. Host members are academic libraries, but 
public and* spec^ial libraries and Choice magazine are also members 
of NELIMGT* Affiliate members include the Five Associated 
University Librari^ the Washington (DX.) Consortium of 
Libraries, the University of Quebec, the Pittsburgh Regional 
Library Center, the State University of New York, the Systems 
Analysis and Data Processing Office of the New York Public 
Library, the Cooperative College Library Center, and the City 
University of New York. 

^ ■ 

B. Services 

/JJELINET's "mission is to facilitate the sharing of library 
and/ information resources ahd services for the people of New 
England by: developing and operating ' New England library 
network capable of serving as a node in an evolving national 
bibliographic and informa^^Jgft^ network; coc^rating . with 
consortia, agencies, and ^>TtstAutions in the develoj^nent of 
services and resources to whicli a computer network might 
contribute; and encouraging other activities ill^ch enhance 
regional and, national library ^an4 information resources and 
services, *• 

• In keeping with this directive, NELINET has an ^nagreement 
with OCLC whereby the fifty-four NELINET members may use OCLC 
services as individual user^, as shared- terminal users, or as a» 
consortium*- Terminals aid members in cai'ta'loging, prdering card 
sets, finding interlibrary loan locations, and verifying 
acquisitions or reference requests, . NELINET member libraries 
receive ^ individual assistance in defining their OCLC 
requirements, ^staff training, catalog card proMle generation^ 
vand day-to-day problem solving. Ai^rangements for terminal 
purchase aiid installation, maintenance service contracts, 
coordir^ated T centralized billing, and iMnitoring of service are 
also provided, Worlcshops, seminars, meetings, and informal 
newsletters supplement^initial training and keep users abreast of 
new developments. ^^embecs also receive a monthly newsletter 
Channel , monthly system- statistics, .minutes of Executive 
Committee meetings, the NELINET Manual of' Orgyization and 
fi ^licies , an annual report, and other special reports. NELIMET 
represents user interests regionally and nationally by 



interacting with such groups 4s the New 'England Library Board, 
the New England Library Association, the National Coramigsiori on 
libraries and Information Science, the Council for Computerized 
Library Networks, and others. 

Coraputer professionals ) on- NELINE** staff develop new 
services for members on tjhte, NELINST computer systea and assist 
members in the ev^^luatipn, and" use of coo^uter-related technology^' 

NASIC services include assisting universities in 
establishing local online search services and offering a I^IC 
Cen^tral Search Service to inquirers in small ticademic 
institutions or others who lack their own terminal^, 
In%[^latiQn aid includes^ equigsnent installation, user training, 
inti^lftace with data baj^e suppliers, and promotional aid. Central 
Service provides to distant users the skills of a NASIC. litirarian^ 
in qu^i?^ Structuring and interactive search by mail or "telephone, 
suchva user ma^^ call NASIC and sp^ak with a libraria^h .throughout 
the execution of k search' of the -data bases from Lockheed^ 
Systems Development Corporation, krtd others, which is condupted 
at NASJC -od'nasiG|s terminal by the NASIC^ librarian. 

C. Finances ■ \ , - v ^ * * ' : ^' 

•< ' * . I " ■ ! ^ \ ^ H ■ _ ■ 

• Grants froii the Council on Library Resources and the"*^^ 0*;s* 
Otfic^ of \ Edoc^it^ — fnmsled early' developmerxt work aimed at 
automated card production and a NELINBT online network. 
Membership assessment's now ; cove;: essent|Aally all„ NBLINET 
operations, A one-time fee plus recurting *--«wb>ership and ^per- 
itan charges . account for NBLIHET*? revenue. . NASlC is .suppdrted 
with funds f^rom the Office of -^ience" Information Services of the 
i^ational Science Foundation, and with fees for training and for 
coraputer time and offline printing. 



OHIO COLLEGE lilBR\Ry CENTER (OCLC) 



Address: y 1125 Kifinear Road 

ColunbuSr Ohio 432] 

• i. .. ■ A • • • 

T^lephoa^*-^ • (614) 486-3361 • . . 

indivl<iaals . . . 

Interviewed: Mr. Stuart Debenham, Assistant Executive Director 

Mr. Jai^s Bar rent ine^ Assistant Director, 
• «M^ Research and Development- ** 

Date Information . * 

:obtained: * July 16, 1976 (revised May 26, 1977) " • . 

- — — ~ — ^ — ^ — — , ^ — '-^^^ — ' - • • ■ ■ ' • : . 



I. Current Status 



A. Organization 



\ OCLC is a notf-fbr-prof it corporation charter'ed by the State 
of Ohio i in 1967 and^ now providing online union catalog 
inforitotion, shared*^ cataloging, and* catalog prodiwtion 
nationwide. The creation of OCLC culminated work begun in the 
4950 's by the century-^old Ohio ♦College; Association whereby 
presidents of Ohio colleges and universities planned to increase 
availability of acad^ic library resources throughout the state 
and to slow the rate of increase of library expenditures. 
Initially meaiters of OCLC were Ohio academic institutions. Early 
in 1973 members voted to change the charter to admit public and 
other nc^academic *Ohio libraries classed as tax-**exanpt^ by 
Sectibn 501(c) (3)* of the Internal Revenue Code« A nine-i^ember 
Board of Trustees elected H:o staggered three-year therms fro© the 
designated representatives of the hearly eighty Ohio member 
institutions is responsible for* governing OCLC. Over one hundred 
fi^ixty OCLC employees report through an associate director to an 
executive - director, who ^ is respor^ible to the board for all 
center activities. 'Recently reorganized, OCLC*s major divisions 
are: Library Systems, Research & DevelosMnent, Ccmputer 
Facilities, ^nd Administration and Finance. 

In>iarch 1973# OCLC members voted to extend services 
outside X)hio oa a continuing basis, ^although fo'Jroal network 
agreemeTt^s with sp^ific termination dates had been in effect 
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since 19.^2. * By another euien^sent of the Articles of 
Incorporation, the center . expanded its'scope in 197* to •"provide 
services and products for the behefit of lifaraties. . .and groups 
of libraries wherever. si tuji ted." 'Thus OCLC is t^eady t;o serve 
institutions in any state 05 country and declares no "aonopoly" 
for providing coiaputerized library processes an^PtJxSucts in Ohio 
or elsewhere. - • 

pCI^^an serve forrprpf it institutions in Ohio dnly if the 
servicie represents a very small fraction of the center* s total 
business. ^ . 

A $tudy to extend the governance of OCLC outside Ohio is 
underway. Seven networfe directors represenfing many states are 
regular observers at OCLC board nteefcings. TWb executive director 
is authorized .to accept new individual library participants, but 

new network agreements require board' approvals 

. . - t , 

■. . . 

B. Services • 

Over 1,'200 terminals on forty-five iaultidr<^ phone lines 
radiating out of Columbus now prov4.de. aore ;than six hundred 
libraries with access tb pCLC's online "union catalog." This 
data base of over ^.25 million records is made available on two 
Xerox Sigxaa 9 computers operating in parallel, as dual processors, 
each handling half of the users. Other co^uters at OCLC handle 
telecoalmunications, functions. - 

<XLC ' 8 coc^titer services indlude: (1) Online searching of 
monograph and serial records via author, author/ title, and title 
iceys/ LC card number, OCLC number. International Standard Book 
Number, International Standard Serial Number, and CODEN; •(a) 
cataloging modification where. records displayed fro* the data 
base may be made UKjriB timely or coaiplete, corrected, or modified / 
to meet locals needs; {3) original cataloging where' "new"/ 
cataloging records may .be created from an existing record or all/ 
text may be keyed online on a workfora displayed on the' sbreen;/ 
T4) reclassification and conversion of catalogs to machine^ 
readable form; {5) spine arid book ^bels produced on a separate 
printer cohnected to a library's OCLC-100 terminal; (6) catalog 
card production at OCl£ for ahlpgwnt to user & where the printing 
foriaat, number . of cards, and card sorting options are specified 
once by the user (OCLC computers now p'rint over One million cards 
per week;. (7) accession lists pri(jted 4n unlined white paper —for 
multiaith masters, -which can be ordered semimonthly or less 
frequently and sorted by holding library, call numbers, or 
principal topical subject - heading;/ \(8) OCLC MARC subscription 
service, Which provides lilsraries and networks with OCLC records 



in the MiARC coiraunications fotaat on a weekly or less frequent 
basis (OCLC does not providie spftvrare for local processing of 
these tapes) . ' • . - 



'bCLC works with networks and individual libraries 
contracting foe it^ services. Workshops, aemoranda, the* OCLC 
Newsletter » news releases," journal articles, and preaenfciit ions at 
• conferences aif^ ajaong OCLC ' s saajor information- outlets. Toll- 
_Jxee WATS -lines at OCLC facilitate reporting of naif unctions to 
iMthe center\ A vendor contract provides •tcnainal maintenance 
j -fe^rbughout tae United states, witli , the exception of one network', 
AMIGOS, . w»ich provides its own maintenance services. 
Participants pay OCLC a maintenance fee.. With \ew installations', 
OCLC staff plans or assists in ' planning the telecooauhicationsl 
configurations. They also "conduct or assist negotiations fori 
equipment delivery and installation and check all equip^ntl 
before turning it over to user libraries. Assistance in ccu:i 
profiling and ^stoR utilization is offered to all users. OClip,- 
staff monitors error reports, informing the offending library df. 
its mistakes and 'correcting the records as .required. System 
statistics and special bikings are distributed as needed. , Whi^e 
14b;aries obtaining OCLC services via regional networks have aojre 
direct dependence upoh the interaction with network staff than, 
with OCLC staff, OCLC"stahds ready as si biick-up for questions ind 
■ problems.- -c ^ • • / ■ ' / _ ' 

Besides its qperational functions, OCIC performs, long-range 
planning and researph and developsaent regarding library 
autOQiation anc) library^ net^rking. Systems testing and 
improvident as well as the development of new services are major 
activities at the center.^ 

C* Finances ' 

Membership dues (75%)- plus^ grants {2^%) from the U.S. 
Of f ice^^ jofr^ Edu^ation^^ tl^je Council on Library Resources^ iand the 
^National Agricultural Library funded most of/CX;LC*s early/ start- 
I 'up activity. Operational costs have always been met with 
customer charges: Grants coyer some research and development, 
being less than 2% of the center's t^^^^ budget. 

The bulk of OCLC's revenues are ^earned from first time uses 
(PtlJ's), for whj^ch a basic cSarge of §1*18 is levied. An PTU is 
•the first time a library uses for catalog production a • record 
^ already in the bnli>e catalog that it did not input.* 'To 
encourage contributed data there ^ is no charge for putting 
original^ cataloging into the system— c;^ly a charge for using for 
catalog production data the first time that it is already there. 
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Catalog cards are now printed a^ 3.9$ each. -Charges for 
accessions lists, Archive tapes,' and other services laake a. lesser 
contribution to revenues, but as nei^ V services are iaqploeented, 
the^ portion of total revenue- attributable to catebloging funds 
will Recline. Capitalization funds fc* building * arid equipoent 
are' raised by borrowing froa banks ana other lendersv The Board 
of- Trustees voted to a^ 10$ to the- base PTO charge to reducd an 
initial shortage of working capital. \ 

' Research and develqpwent grants as weil as earnetd revenue- 
enable CXTLC to improve and expand over the years. For example, 
recently, a W.K. Kellogg Foundation grant was received to, develop 
a aechatiisa ^ give users Recess to other, online information 
retrieval syst^as from an OCLC ' terminal . A recent ^tate Lil^ry 
of Ohio grant will ^nable OCLC to perform retrospective 
conversion to machine- readable form of the grantor's* catalog and 
the catalogs of seven major Ohio public libraries, '-l ' 

Experiences and Results / 

/ ' . ■ ■ 

Since the online union / catalog and shared catStloging ayst&a 
became operational with Ohio/ University iii August OCLC's 
growth ' has been rapid— f^rst throughout Ohio, th^h nationwide. 
Technical,. • economic, political/psychological' gtpwth has 
accompanied and enabled th^ quantitative growth. chronicle' of 
OCLC's experiences is contiiined in the center's hewsletter and 
annual reports. Opiniorts and reactions to *OCLC , in 4^e 'library 
literature include recent user >tudies by H^itt 2/ • and 
Harkuspn.S/ Certain relevant highlights from' the literature 
(including OCLC publications), plus comments- from OClC staff, 
■followt - . , • ■ ■ 

• The center's early ^la for sharing resoi^rces and 
producing. econoaies of ^cale are still valid Wnd desirable. 

• Partial support of ifesearch and development With outside 
funding and support of operations with service revenues 
have beep demonstrated. Capitalization of fixed Assets was 
achieved* by leasing (with options to purchase) and by' 
harrowing. Warkirtg capital is obtained fria retained 
revenues. < • A ; 

• Some charter members in 'Ohio joined OCLC on faith. They 
contributed funds \o foster development of a system which 
was being criticized. They gambled. ^ 



In the early years, achieving cooperation and ccSnmi twenty 
were major ta^ks. Senior computer sys toss people were 



reluctant . to ' careei:s « i9 ' library automation.- 

I>etfccmijfied efforts /OClC^& s^aff were i^ss^htial to; 

, preserve the QCLC coiocept and ijo i-niplekent.. V^d Saaintaln, 

csokputerized ^^rvicjss. ' .J - - / 

* A simulation proved invaluable for ref inttaeftt^ of systems 
des^ign before ' the online system vas im^jL^emented^^ 
Cumulative tccoiplexitiee of bringing ilp , the^' onlin* syste© 
and* offline catalog /'production system ^t the same tiife 
would. have been ovetwheltalt^* * , v' 

When the data base contained over ohe million records^ the 
mejajpfership cheated- a Peer Coupcil to review error reports 
and. <!!onsuXt/ wiih libraries responsible for , excessive* 
errors*. The^^ large daily influx x>f.r^ords makes quality 
contriol inspection by OCI£ st^ff in^sslble, but proc^eduSres 

for correcting errors detected hy users were is^plementei)^. 

" - ♦ * 

The need for r^undant Computers to ijaintain reliability 
was evident/ A growing data base apd growing national^ 
dependence upon it made- security a mote vital con^^rn at 
later stages than at the outset pf pCLC's developroeifit' work. 

A distributed data base may be in oi^der. 

"* ft ' ' -t - ■" <'i«'. 

The user laanuals compiled by^the Pennsylvania AJirea Library' 
Network. (i?Al4lNET)' and the AMIGOS Bibliographic ^Cotmcil arer 
more Current than OCLC's and iir«^ recKtamended by , OCLtj. ty» 
bther users, ' - ^ 

For OCiiC/or Similar librai;y autoaiation cent^fra to continue 
research ^d^ development, ±he \ on-going systems, mpst 56 
. improved ano^newer f upctionf based.^ on existing or h^w 
technology developed* 

Pioneerihg. computerised lit)i:ary system developers J.ike OCtjC 
had •'no one to. go to, no one's e:k^perience to learn •from," 




The CONSER (Conversion of Serials)\ . project ne^gotiatipns 
with' the Council on* Library Resources were complicated 
because of the status of /the CONSER file at the end of the 
project and the lack of •'Agreed Upon practices* to define 
the 'responsibiTities of /the various project participants. 
Eventually, compromiseaf were .worked out. 

OCLC learned that despite careful planning*/ hardware 
V delivery and installation prcAlems did occurs ^hich 
^ resulted in extra staf.f ^rk and slipped schedules that 

affected both the center and its users. 



Location holdings data in OCLC have fesuitea in iBore 
libraries sending inte^libraryloem requests to smaller and 
closer libraries. ILL verification has been facilitated by 

OCLC*, 

Cooperative acquisition experience by OCLC t^ets is still 
liaiited. Ownership of a title in a aear by library can 
either encourage or discourage purchase^ 

The use of OCLC for pre--order verification of book orders 
before sending th^ .to vendors has reduced delays in 

processing. • 

/■■.■■ * * 

• Most users report that <x:lC of fers faster cataloging and 
card production than does manual methods. 

• . Many users report that OCLC has allowed a reduction in 

/ catalog£S^ staff. • ' * : 

, . . . ^ ■ 

m / In gfeneralr OCLC users have a pos^ive attitude about the 
online system. Some complain about response tiioe, delays 
in adding LC MARC tecords, - cat2Lloging quality^ and 
devel<^)TOnt priorities. User-oriented OCLC staff channel 
such criticisms into research* and- developiaent. For 
exaaiple, a new algofiths was prepared 4:o eliminate the 
problem of deferred LC MARC records {MARC records which 
were not clearly distinguishable by the computer frosi 
records already in the file were deferred for subsequent 
manual inspection). 

• , No cost tr^ds resulting from the use of . the ^^OCLC systaa 
are available, but a major OCLC objective is ^ reduce the 
cost of cataloging, >tore;Hproductive cataloging by a staff 
with less cataloging expertise is an immediate result. 

/Usage of the OCLC data basjS for catalog production ^has^^en 
increasing. Annual percentages of the use of MARC records 
* ' and records input by participants are given below: 



Source Year 













1973 


1974 


..1^75"'"" 


LC MARC II 


' 41.7 


50,1 


€1.8 


Participating Libraries 


24.7. 


'32.0 


c. 41.8 

T» - ■ — 



• In 1975, for example, 61.8% of the MARC II records in 
OCLC's files were used by center participants while 41.8% 
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of , the records contributed to pCLC by other libraries were 
used for catalog production. 



• \ Bach OCXC user h^s adcess to the same services, but the 
^ effect of OCIX; on its users varies^ according to library, 
size, classification and catalogiifg policies, catalog 
format, organizqition, ^ work places design, and relative 
effort expended to obtain ^e gf^^t^t possible benefit 
froa OCLC. ^ ^ ^ 

. • ' V . ' ^' • • • • J 

m A stated value of OCLC is that it has allCH^ed for the first 

time the storage of a vast amount of bibliographic data in 

machine*readable form in pri;|sparation for the next phase of 

Tibrary file managaaent in which card catalogs and book 

cataloga m^^^^ longer • he used. 

III. Plans 

A third and foj^rth Sigma 9 cosiputer will allow OCLC to 
of fer its present seirvices to 2,000-2,400 term|jial^. A new fronts 
end computer' acting as a 'network supervisor will route messages 
to different data bases. A standard industry telecoiamunications 
protocol will be used. Other planned enhanci^^nts of the online, 
catalog include a subject search capability (currently being 
tested in prototype^ and a mechanism for providing authority 
control.* 

Other new features will include: \j(l) serials control 
including che&k-in functions (recently tested in a pilot} ; (2) 
n claiming and binding contr^ol; (3) automated purchase order 
production > and acquisitions processing; (4) ihterlibrary loan 
V communications and message-switching; (5) remote catalog access 
with local, holdings, call numbers, ^nd cross references; (6) 
online circulation control; ap^ (6) ^cataloging and card 
production for nonbook materials. 

OCLC users and staff often discuss the priority of 
; is^leji^nting new features versus improving existing features. 
Users and library advisers contribute to and critique new OCLC 
features. ^ 

REFERENCES ^ 

,1. ^ Hewitt, 3o9 A. "The Impact of OCU:^" American Libraries , 
6: 268-275 (May 1976). ^ ' 
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On-line Networks." - In Library Technology Reports , 
(Chicago/ Ametican Library Association, January 1976 r vol* 
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PALINEr'AND 
UNION LIBRARY CATAljDG OF PENNSYLVANIA 



Address: ! 



Telephone: 

Individuals 
InterviewQd: 



3420 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 

** ' ■ • . 

(215), 382-7031 



Mr« Robert C« Stewart, Executive Director 
Hiss Janice Sherwood, Assistant Director, 
Union Library Catalog 



Date Information 
Obtained: 



June 30# 1976 {revised March 9, 1977) 



I. . Current Status 

4 

, A* Organization 

■ ■ I " ; ' ■ - 

PALINET/UIiC is a non-profit corporation chartered in 
^Pennsylvania in 1936. The Union Library Catalog of Pennsylvania 
(ULC) .began in 1935 as a Philadelphia-area catalog, PALINET 

* operated informally as a subdivision of ULC tO; administer OCLC 
services since December 1972 under the direction of 
representatives of the f irst^ter^ DLC Aembers to u^ OCLC« As the 
nuniber of OCLC partici^nts increased, the go\^ernlbice of PAI<IN£T 
was merged with that of ULC in September 1975, > by amending the 
ULC bylaws to take adva^itage of ULC's status as a non-prof jit, 
tax-exempt educational corporation. Of the approximately one 

, hundred thirty PALINET/ULC members, sixty are OCLC users. Host 
are located in central and eastern Pennsylvania, but New Jersey, 
Delaware^ ^and Maryland | ijisti tut ions are also represented. 
PALINET and the ^Pittsburgh ^ Regional Library Center have ah 
agreement for overlapping service in five^counties in central 
Pennsylvania. 

' - * * • 

* ^ Bell Telephone Laboratories ot Murray Hill 'and Holmdel, 
N.J., became the first PALINET/ULC Sf^f-profit members' to 
participate in OCLC. PALINET fees lervied upon profit amd not- 
for^prdfit members are identical. The U.S. Internal Revenue 
Service ruled that acceptance of a for-profit member would not 
affect PALlNET/UBC^s tax-exempt status. Over forty for-profit 



members have used uijC for many years. Bell was the first to use 
OCLC via PALINET. j 

The cdrporation is governed by ^ Board of Trustees co«posed 
of representatives elected ' f ^oip the aeaibcy:ship, plus two 
representatives from the public 'at-large. . The Executive, 
Noainating, and -Finance -Standing Coamittees are responsible to 
the board. Spec iaf coaait tees may be forsaed when the board needs 
concentrated attention in particular areas of interest. The 
executive director (a non-voting, ex-of f icio member of the 
Executive CoBaittee) is 'responsible for the activ.ities of the 
six-person staff of PALINET/u£C and serves ' as the chief 
administrative officer of the corporation. 

B. Services , ' 

• - ■ • • 

• PALINET "brokers" OCLC service in its area, and ULC 
provides interlibrary loan location and verification service; 
PSINET implementation assistance includes the scheduling of 
equipment installation, card-set profile • preparation, initial 
training, and documentation. Several hundred copdes of PALINET' s 
Manual for Operatiorv of the OCLC-IOQ Terminal' and the OCLC System 
have been sold nationwide. . • " 

■ ' ■ ■ . ■ . 

t 

^ Liaison, troubleshooting, and contract negotiation? on 
behalf of * both primacy and secondary users are conducted by 
PALINET staff. Primary tiserp are institutions which assume 
financial responsibility for OCLC terminals and communications^ 
costs. Secondary users sign an agreement whereby they pay 
PALINET for training, caj;d profiling, and administrative 
assistance plus all 'incurred OCIC roats, and pay a primary user 
for terminal and telecownuriication use, 

A staff of .two maintains the ULC 4nd offers location 
referral services based primarily fUpon the ULC* Located at the 
University of Pennsylvania, the D^: staff drads upon a variety of 
union catalogs, nationed bibliographies, and other reference 
worses for item location and bibliographic] ver jirfication. Its 
Irecently produced microfilm edition contains over four mi. 11 ion 
entries with locations in mor^ than 200 libtaries. This edition 
is for- sale in the PALINET/ULC region and enables institutions to 
do their pwn location searching. . 

Besides its OCLC training materia^ls, the corporation issues 
memoranda to it^^ upers and ^members and publishes a quarterly 
newsletter PALINgT and Union Library Catalog of Pennsylvania 
News. ,. ' * - 



c. 



Finances 



f 



The ULC was starte<i as a Depression-era WPA project. An 
LSCA Title . Ill grant funded certain PALINBT start-up and 
operating activities. LSCA Title I ^grants funded some c^rating ^ 
coats of district library centers in Pennsylvania' and .the 
purchase of OCLC terisinals ^for public and academib |:ibraries. . ^ 



Baich PALINET user pays annual ^nd nK>nthly administrative 
,fees assessed equally fol all ambers to cover the administrative 
costs of P^LINET. There is no PALINET surcharge on OCLC or A1*iT 
aervicesh^ ULC users pay an annual fee entitling them ' to fifty 
searches^ plus a per search fee 5or all location searches in 
excess of fifty. V \ - 



I. Expediences and Results 



OkJlC ejcpecienpej 
problems of online 



PALINET users {many with four years of 
have! become accuston^d to the benefits and 
bibliographic files. Complaints have been made regarding down- 
time, slow response, duplicfation of records, apparently excessive 
numbers of deferred recordSr and lack of authoritj^ control. OCLC 
is working to alleviate these and other problems, reported by 
PALIHET and other users. Users are pleased with PALIK]^ training 
materials and comparatively low-cost service* Small /libraries, 
however, since they' are unable to' afford access to OCLC, have 
been slow to participate as secondary users ox: coopepttive users 
{whfich 'Isntails traveling to a primary usqt*s terminal 
installation for access to OCLC). Lack of voting power at OCLC 
meetings is partially compensated by PALINBT*s <^server status at- 
OCLC. PALINET would like more details alx3Ut' OCLC' s priorities 
and oper*ations.f , 

, . i -. , , • ' . , , 

During its fortie'f;h year, ULC handled 15, W5 inqui'ries, 
representing 47,652 iteiss searched. Requests w&re di stri butted 
folloVs: • 
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ERIC 



10/ 



I • 



ERIC 



Source No. of Inquiries in 1974-75 



Academic libraries « , - 


9;326 


• * 


Public libr^ies ^ 


g ^OO 




Special libraries ^ 


1,928 




Government libraries 






Organizations without libraries 


81 




Individuals 


• '71 




Cooperating union catalogs 


34 


m 


Total ' 


15,135 


■ % 

« 



^ A decline ' froro ^18,175 inquiries for 55,513 items in the 
1973-74 .year can be' attributed' to three factors: (1) telephoAe 
service to individuals was di^ontinued in June 1974 when calls 
were .restricted to libraries; (2) the Pittsburgh Regional Library 
Center (PRLC) has handled' ail requests froto acad^ic and public 
libraries in western Pennsylvania since January 1975, usjaig a 
microfilBi copy of 'uLC's holdings; (3) QCLC terminals are being 
used more ^ for ILL location searching (8,462 titles were searched, 
yie^ing 6,518 locations in, ULC's service region), 

fis^pansion of . PALINET and PRLC in Pennsylvania caused the 
accessions reported/ to- ULC to drc^ to 195,557 froo 263,175 the 
previous year. Fujrtherinore, fuLC ceased adding accessions to its 
card file in December 1975, upon coopletion of the microfilming 
of the catalog, m the future, libraries will forward locations 
to the NUC or enter them on OQUZ terminals. Accessions cards 
■froHi^l970 through 1975 will be microfilmed as a supplement to the 
first microfilm edition of the catalog. Location service from 
the closed ULC will continue. * 



III. Plans 



- PALINET' 8 primary future objective is expansion fjf OC;:,C 
participation .and servi^s in its region. PALINET is not 
planning, to install a local-scgnc^t/ator in the near future, -but 
instead .would expand from fSur to five or. more lines froo 
Columbus, since the dist^ce and resulting telephone line costs 
are perhaps not great eriqugh-^to warrant a Philadelphia computer 
center PALINET members must be convinced of the - technical *nd 
economic soundness and the potential system-wide benefit before 
new ideas are implemented. 



Cooperative storage is pne. area of interest; however, 
) *. . cooperativdi retention seems preferable to maintaining a separate 

' storage facility. PALINET/ifLC has alSo considered brpkering data 

. . base, services,, but initiation of this service will depend on 
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menbership demand ^n^ additional stiiffing. Corporate oeiabHsra 
have expressed interest in. Tyrashare access to OCl£i 
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PITTSBURGH REGIONAL- LIBRARY CENTER XPRLC) 



Address: 



Beatty Hall, Chatham College 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15232 

{412>^ 441-6409 * ' ^ 



Telephone: 



Individual 
Interviewed: 



Mr. Stephert B. Pol ts. Executive Director 



Sate Inforaation 
Obtained; , 



June 29, 1976 (revised March 7, 1977) 



Current Status 



A. 



Organization 



PRIX: is a consortium of libraries organized in 1967 and 
chartered as a non-profit Pennsylvania corporation to prooote 
cooperative activities aaong public and private libraries within 
a two hundred-ijile radius of Pittsburgh— extending into Ohio, 
West Virginia, New York, and 'Ontario, Canada, Other library 
groups serving- parts of this area include: ; the Ohio College 
Library Center, the Midwest Regiop Library Network, the 
University of' Toronto Library Autaaation .Systaas, the'^State 
UniVerity of Ney York, the Pennsylvania Area Library Network, the 
Southeastern Library Network, , the Mid-Atlantic Region' Library 
Network, and the Maryland Library Center for Aijtoaiatitd 
processing* Most Pi^LC aeabers a're organizations fron western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

The center is governed 4>y a Board of Trustees consisting of 
two appointees froa each of the thirty-six member institutions (a 
head^ librarian or senior library - staff m^aber, plus . 4in 
administrator or professor).. The es^ecutive director of PRLC is 

.responsible for the activities of the three and one-half fall- 
time staff members of the center and reports to the five elected 
officers of. the board known, as the "^ecutive Council." Standing 
coraaittees on research and develojMient, budget and finance, 

- public relations, and membership ^ are complemented by ad hoc 

• committees dealing with interlibrary loan,- visual materials,- the 

• Ohio College Library Center, & unioft list of serials, 
< undergraduate borrowing, and other 'topics. 



If 
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B. ■ Services ,v ■ 

Thirty-thr^e ^eaber libraries use j| the OCLC services 
'"brokered** by PRLC. PRLC* tei training staf^ introduces new Ma^rs 
to the OCLQ system and assists with preparation of catalog card 
profiles and vith terminal c^ration« Liaison, trouble sbootingr 
and contract negotiations on behalf of amibers are also cmducted 
by center staff* 

' . , ? ■ 

Since 1974, the center 1ias qperated a Clearinghouse for 
Interlibrary Loan. A PRLC staff librari)^n at the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsb^gh, using a siicrofiltt ccf^y of the Union 
Library Catalog of Pennsylvania ^ the Pittsburgh Re gional OnicM 
^ist of Periodicals , an OCLC terminal, the National Pnion Catalog 
md the Register of Additional Locations , and other tools, 
provides location and Some verification assistant to member 
libraries. PRl^'s members also have unique collcrctions in areas 
such as steel and coal. 

PRLC publications include: . 

• Pittsburgh Regional Union List pt Periodicals ^ 1973. 



, Major Microform List , 1973 * (aicrofora holdings of 
eight PHI<C oeabers) 

* Newspaper Directocy i 1976 fPRLC'aegberi^' holdings} 
^ • Expensive lt«>s List - (ateabers* purchases costing over 

• $100) . w . : 

" • - Western Pennsylvania Resources Directory > 1975 
(indexed description of services offered by all 
libraries in an eleven-coqnty area, plus all PRLC 
^ aeabers) 

• • Career Direction Bibliography ^ 1974, 
^* Report , 1975-76, 19'77. 

* PR^ Newsletter (biaonthly) 

9 ^hS. >tonthly Catalog s . You:? Key to P»S. Governnent 
Publications , 1976 {slides, audiotape, and script 
isodule) 

C. Finances ^ 
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Annual membership dues, publication sales/ plus a sutdharge, 
on OCLC-produced catalog cards (first time uses or PTU's are f ree 1 
of, surcharge) support PRLC* iSr ants from the Billman' Foundation 
enabled the center to establish and cerate the interlibraryljOan 
clearinghouse and to comSupt a pilot project to' reduce periodical 
budgets. LSCA funds from the Pennsylvania State Library aided 
payment for installation and operation of OCLC teriainais in 
(iistrict library centers (i.^e., Pennsylvania public library 
coc^ratives) and in acad^ic libraries. .Another LSCA grant was 
for microfilming card catalogs of eight research libraries in 
western Pennsylvania. If services offered under a gratnt are more 
costly than grant monies allow, an overhead assessment to members 
may be add|d by PRLC. 

On a limited, cost-reimbursable basis, non-merabers may 
obtain certain PRLC services. i 

M . ■ 

fikperiences and Results 

As an early OCLC participant (the first Spiras (XJLC 
terminal was installed at the University of Piittsburgh in 
September 1971), PRLC has seen the technical and political 
problems of an emerging interstate network. Conversion of the 
Pittsburgh Regional Union List of Serials (maintained in card 
form since the 1920s) to machine-readable form began in 1973 and 
required three years of effort by local universities,. OCJ^, and 
others before being put online. Users complain about response 
time, terminal laaintenance delays, and the PRLC surcharge and' 
dues. Most h^ve learned to expect down-time, especially when new 
spftirare or Vajrdware is being installed. A few want to edit 
online catalog records extensively and are, therefore, perhaps 
not' 4sing the full potential of OCLC. The online catalog is 
replacing a presumably aiore costly exchange o f aut hor cards among 
Carnegie Mellon Univesraity, the Carnegie Library " of Pittsburgh, 

and the University of J?ittsburgh. ^ 

1* ■ f 

"Since all contributors to" PRLC's union list do not have 
OCLC terminals, serials cataloging is still sent to the center in 
•the form of cards, worksheets, tapes, marked printed lists, and 
OCLC input. 

PRLC has had no need to maintain a technical staff, ^ 
choosing instead to adopt OCLC technology and to contract for 
other assistance. The center has an affiliate membership in the 
New England library Information Network, primarily for 
informational purposes, artd was a charter member of the Council 
for Computerized Library Networks. 
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Qesiae^ providing its, peabers with OClJc tTCh»ology 4ind 
other cooperative services aimed at achieving ^ an economy of 
scale/ PRJ^C has become a ^ place where pec^le can discuss coimabn 
problems, over coiie their geographic ;d|.sp«rs ion ^ Mke professional 
contactSj^nd form resource- sharing cooperatives^ ' 

'\ /• /; 

i In PRLC libraries avemged over -14 #000 PTU's per 

mqjnth on the OCZX! systea. In ninetc^en aon^s of op^ration> 
PRLC's .Clearinghouse for Inter library Loan searched over 12,000 
location requests^ for member libraries, noat being transmitted by 
teletype. During the first half hf 1976, public libraries ' sent 
between .74^811 /of the interlibrary Joan (ILL) requestsr 17-25% 
wfere from academic libraries, ^nd 2^x>ut 1% %ere froei special 
libraries. In February 1976^ publi^^ library iwabers sent 54% of 
their lU^ requests first to the Pftl^^clejaringhouse; special 
libraries sent 30%* Of the 2,0B9 ^LL requests sent out in 
February by aiemfier libraries, 844 (44%) we^$, first s^nt to the 
clearinghouse for location informations J52 (i?*) not sent first 
to the clearinghouse were found on OCLC; ani^ 326 (16%) were found 
the National Union Catalog , / 



Plans - 1 , . , ' 

An experii^ental ttinicoaputer ^^st^ for circulation, 
acquisitions, and ILL being buil^t by the University of 
Pittsburgh's Graduate Librafy SchooX and several western 
Pennsylvania libraries *may be installed to reduge OCLC 
t el ecommuni cat ionise costs. Regional message-switching is not 
being considered by the denter at present. Increased online 
updating of the PRLC union list of - serials via, OCLC is being 
€s?icouraged. - the center will ^ use ^ techni'cal and procedural 
innovations of ^pther library develc^>ers whenever thsy are 
demonst;rably cost effective. ' |^ ' 



R£$£ARCB LIBRARIES QROOP (RLG) 



Address: 



■ .V 

Telephone: 

Individuals 
Interviewed: 



y 



Date Information- 
Obtained: 



i3 South Main Street 
Branford, Connecticut 0640S 



(203) 481-0369 



Jaaefi B. Skipper, President y 
Jbhn F* Knapp, Vice President for Systeos 
P^ter s. Grahaa, Senio^ Systems Analysi 



June 24, 1976 {revised, March 8, 1977) 



I. Current Status 
*• A.' Organization 



The Research Libraries Group Is a consortiui ccmprising the 
libraries of Columbia, Harvard, and Yale Oniversities and the 
Research Libraries of the New York Public Library. The intent of 
the consortiun is to establish shared access aaoiKf the four 
institutions' holdings of 26.5 flii 11 ion volumes » The individual 
libraries in the c<»xsortii& had concluded that the cost-to- 
service ratio was not going to decrease as "the libraries 
contir^ed their growth, and an alternative naeded to be explored. 
In additions to vsharing, existing resources, there is a desire to 
develop methods of eliminating unneeded duplication .in 
aajuisitions. * 



Research Libraries Group is a non-profit corporation 
support^ by its members. In addition to a . small, headquarters' 
planniiKF and coordination staff, it draws upon the staff of the 
member libraries to s«K?ort technical study and design work. 
There are several coamitteefiC and subcosnittees which' are assigned 
d.esign and review tasks. In' addition, these comaittiees make use 
pf outside consultants in specialized areas. \ 



B. 



Services 



RLG hlis iii^lemen%ed its .shar«d resources program under the 
management of the Bibliographic Center -locate in the*^ale 



•library. Policy ^tat«i»nts assuring reciprocal alpcess' to 
collections have been drafte<3l «nd| approved by all memberg. The 
collection developwen^ prograa has tieen atatted to provide the 
opportunity Cor reducing unnecessary duplication in acquisition^ 
through cooperative purchasing.. . / 

^ ■ . ■ 
• The systems sta^f and related coomittees are engaged in 
planning for the RLG bibliographic processing systen, which 
insofar as possible; will be bui-lt on the transfer and adaptation 
of an existing cooputerr based library system. 

C. • Finances - 

One source ^ of funda^r RL6 are, mCm^r .assessments. A 
sipoortd source* is fro« government or foundation-sponsored .grants 
for research and deylagner^. The operating costs of RLG 
prograras must be paid by sieabers on a cos t-ef feet ive basis. 

\Experiences and Results 

' The results of RJjG actiyi_^so far.havie produced agreewent 

on standards, specifications, design, and ^ technical pr<^sals. 

These activities of the working comioittees -are well dociuiented 
and form the base for all futurie technical activity. 

One result 'is khat the aeabers have agreed to raodify^any 
local catalogitig proceduries to us^ a single coaprehensive 
J>it>Tiographic systea based on national standard^ To this end, 
one member {Harvard) changed Its^ procedure's to use cataloging 
standards-t One .related study, partially eooplete, will determine 
the differences in practice between the four members* A second 
st^dy, performed by RLG' s Bibliographic Processes and Control 
Coiamittee, is complete and documents the design tequir^nts of 
the "RLG bibliographic system. i 

A major achieveaent wais the s<^3uri:ng of funding for an 
experimental project^ to connect an RLG member's computer {located 
at the New York Public Library) to the LC computer fpr-purposes 
of bibliographic' data searching and transmission.' Several 
studies were completed which were required tc suf^rt the 
proposal activity. This project is underway and proraises to have 
significant implications in the distribution of catalog data in 
a national network. In connection with this project, a terminal 
configuration has t>een specified and procuraadbt initiated. 

Another activity is the review/ of * the ^existing 
bibliographic ^ systems in c^ration as candidates for adoption by 
RLG in identical or oodified form. 



in. PXang . .■ •■ 'r • ■ . , w. .' "4m 

Most of Rl^*8 activities at^his point involve the planning 
an<f overall design to supjport the \^devel(:^Ment operation of a 
• service systsM for its B»«bers. Whfle the first priority of th«i 
RI16 develc^MMrtt is the cataloging syjstM, the next aay be a 
processing systasi. ' > ' 

The final area"* of planning is assoc;iated with RLG's 
interest in the national bibliographic systeis^ RL6 has^'expr eased 
an interest in contributing input to the national ayafcas in the 
forsi of requireoMntSi. suggested tecshnrcal approaches, an4 
cataloging inpqt. To this end, the t/§chnical staff of RL6 is 
eager and willing to hold c^mferences with LC and others to work 
on whatever needs to be done to achieve an agreed-upon, 
eccHKMical national systea. 
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Address: 



Telephonte: 



SOOTHEASTSIN LIBRARY , NETWORK (SOLINET) 



^15 Peach tree Street/ .NE 
Suite 410 
.^tXanta, GcMsrgia _ 30308 



(404) 875-0745 



Individuals 
Interviliwed: 



Date Information 
Obtained i 



Mr. Charles H, Stevens,< Executive Director 
Mr. Henry Hc^ell, Technical Director^ 
Mr. Randall Cr a vey. Technical Coordinator 



June 16, 1976 (revised M^rch 



5, 1977)i 
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Cuif rent Status 

. f ■ ... J 

A. Organization 

SOLINET is a ten-state library resource-scaring cooperative 
now "brokering" OClC services to abre than one hundred fifty 
libraries in the South. SOLINET is a non-profit, tax-exe»pt 
corporation of Louisiana, certified to do business in Ge6|i;,gia, 
staffed by fifteen people, and governed by, its Board of Directors 
which consists of nine voting members elected by the membership, 
and SOLINET*s executive*" directop as an ex-officio, non-voting 
board member. Not-for-profit organizations in SOLINET territory, 
may be elected to membership by the Board of pirectorSr 
Libraries ^in the South need not join SOLINET. For example, the 
Cooperative College Library Center in Atlanta is hn • OCLC 
affiliate; a Louisiana library uses' AMIGOS; an< Alabama library 
• uses BALLOTSV and a Tennessee medical library is linked* directly 
to OCLC. .. 

V ■ ^ ■ 

' \ 

t " 

B, Services 

^LINET helps to provide bibliographic access in the South 
by focusing ^its main effort on shared cataloging services which 
it now provides through a contract wi-th OCLC, Over two hurtdre^ 
sixty terminals are used by SOLINET members for cataloging, 
, ordering card sets, determining potential "lenders of interlibrary 
loan materials, and for verifying bibliographic data needed in 
\ - _ . 
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•reference or acquisitions, work. SOLINET's .. training staff 
introduces new aembers to the OCLC system afnd assists - with the 
preparation of catalog cacd profiles 'and with terminal c^ration. 
Regional meetings are held to facilitate training and problea 
solving. SOLINET issues «anuals, meraoranda, and an irregular 
newsi^ter ( Solinews ) to infprnf ■ atembers eUaout operating 
procedVes, user-oriented t^chnipal details, and other iioportant 
'items. The SOLlfe staff also handles liaison anld negotiations 
with OCLC and other networks and service suppliers. Tersainal 
users with questions or problems contact Atlanta for advice. 
Only if network staff can't handle the problea will OCLC be 
contacted, ^ . 

Finances , ' - ' 

Grants from the Andrew W. Mellon Powndation and the Council 
on tibrary Resources, plus; charter member initiation fees and 
donations, funded most of SOLINET's start-up activities. SOLINET 

. is essentially self-supporting. Annual membership fees plus 
surcharges on OCLC services are a growing .source of frevenue. 
Curre\itly SOLINET applies a 15% surcharge to most OCLC per unit 

-costs except for archive tapect and catalog- cards, both of which 
are free of surcharge. , " 

Experiences and Results 

Originally SOLINET was organized to replicate OCLC in the 
Southeast. Replication contract negotiations stalled and SOLINET 
considered the costly and difficult creation of "an OCIiC system 
without OCLC's assistance. This idea-was abandoned and an OCLC 
"tie-in* service" contract was signed in 1S74. After a thr^e-year ■ 
planning and contract-negotiation period, the first OCLC 
terminals JWere installed at Eoory University early in 1975. 

• T- ■ ■ j ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Installation schedule slipj^ges caused sooe cataloging 
backlogs to increase' where staff * assigniaent changes were made in 
anticipation of the online shared catalogirfg < system. New OCLC 
hardware and sof tware' additions coincided with th'e installation 
of most of the SOLINET terminals, so down- time , and slow response 
further aggravated new users, OCLC system performance and user 
efficiency have improved, in general, user satisfaction is good, / 
and cataloging productivity "has improved considerably In 1976# 
SOLINET had appro^eimately 90,000 first-time uses*(PTU!s) of OCLC 
records per month, i,e^, one-fifth of. OCLC's total FTU's. Users « 
both praise and criticize SOLINET' s OCLC service. Response/down- 
time problems still occur, and' printed .cards arrive (in the 
"opirtioia of some usees) too slowly, i.e., ten days or more after 

ordering. Authority conti;ol is absent and desired. In spite of 

♦ 



such - complaints and . SOLlNET's lack of oontrol over OCLC 
developments, costs, and " priorities, the tie-in-contract gives 
the South acj:ess to a " large telecommunication network oY 
bibliographic data and access to OCLC technology. 

* Because of the dynamic nature oif the system, SOLINET has 
learned that keeping manuals current has been difficult. 
Similarly, changing library needs have shown the in^rtance of 
card-set profile preparation and modification. SOLINET training 
and docuiaetfQ^oijI services have grown to meet user and system 
demands but have been in part dependent upon the Library of 
Congress, other library organizations, and network members for 
systems and procedural data as well as for instructional ideas. 

SOLINET activities facilitated two special retrospective 
cataloging conversion projects in Florida, the Florida Onion List 
of Serials { FULS j and the Florida Conputer Output Microform 
Catalog (COMCAT) . The succe^ss of COMCAT . using, fifty-two OCLC 
terminals proved the feasibility of such large-scale projects. 

Plans . " . 

' ■ . ' " . ■ - ^: ■■ . 

Fourteen mult idrc^, leased lines connecting OCLC to spLINET 
terminals will be Replaced by two high-speed {9600-baud) lines, 
orie , of * which is back-up line for use in case the other line 
fails.' The hijgh-apeed \ink between, OCLC and SOLINET 
headquar4:ers* pls^nned coiMiunications processor and concentrator 
will giv^ ^QI^^NET more control of its own network. Next, netWbrk 
optimizifttg will ocjWur, for. example, by placing multiplexors 
strategically in liigh-traffic . areas such as^ Pl-orida. Local 
control 4nd optimization are expected to imprfove performance and 
reduce coomunication costs". 

Later a regional data- base and card/fiche production 
facilibies may be 'developed. A compartmentalized regional union 
catalog has been suggested. Separate sub-catalogs ' may be 
produced for certain population areas such as Louisiana, southern 
Florida, and northern Florida to Mobile." Direct high-speed lines 
to other major data bases (OCLC, LC, BALLOTS, AMIGOS, etc.} and 
message -switching are also planned. ^ 

SOLINET will broker data baaea offered by th^ System 
Development Corporation, Lcckheed, and the New York Times and is " 
investigating assistanqs to number libraries In COM catalog 
development for monographs^ and aerials. 



, 3TW0RD UNIVKRSItV'S BALLOTS CEWTSl 



Address: 



Telephone: 

Individuals 
Interviewed: 



BALIDTS Center 
Bncina Coaraons 
Stanford University 
Staijfiqrdy California ,94305 



(415) 497-^0652 



1 



Hank Spstexn, Director 

Ha nan Bell, Technical Develbpie^nt 

Donn Bilartin, Production Services 



Date Inforaation 
Obtained: 



July 1, 1976 (revised March 15, 1977) 



Current gtatus . 

A. Organization ^ 

The BALLOTS system has an extensive history of develc^xnent 
beginning with a 0,S. Office of Education grant in 1967# which 
deiveloped BALLOTS !• The system 'has evolved through the years/ 
and now a version called BALLOTS II (or simply BALLOTS) 'has been 
supporting the online technical processinc| activities of the 
Stanford University Library since 1972. 

The I BALLOTS group is organizationally part of the Stanford 
Center fori Information Processing (SCIP) . The transition of 
BALLOTS t(> an independent not-for-profit center (not part of 
Stanford Uiiive^sity}. is in the planning stages and should be 
completed, kround 1978--79. The BALLOTS project does not report 
administratively to the Stanford Library but acceptis Stanford's' 
as well as\ .other libraries' requirements for computer services 
and products.\^ " ^ 

In 1975 xhe BALLOTS system W^s of feted to users outside of 
Stanford on a dial-up basis through TYMNET* In 1976 the shared 
cataloging and shared communication line services were offered. 



B. 



Services 
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The BALLOTS systea provides a cQB^le|:e set of technical 
processing services, inc3^uding acquisitions, to the Stanford 



rvesearch, acade^ic,^ public,' special, state, and federal 
libraries. The shared cataloging service allows each library/ to 
retain its cataloged version of a title in the onlinfe file for 
later updating by that library, and allows other libraries to 
review the alternate versions^ of the title and select the most 
appropriate as a bas^is for cataloging. The key to these services 
is several f^les which store records as they pass from thel LC 
MARC tape through the acquisition and "cataloging process. Thetpe 
files can be accessed through an extensive set of indexes and a 
powerful set* of search logic. 

CRT terminals are located at work stations throughout the 
technical processing oper^it ion at Stanford. For those operations 
where printed products are needed, , ^either for ^rk documents, 
computer tapes, catalog cards or labels, they are produced at the 
computer center and delivered to the library on a daily, weekly, 
monthly, or bimonthly basis. 

Technically^ the system is quite successful and has achieved 
savings of considerable cletjiical work. Offsetting these savings 
is the ongoing operational expense,' both for personnel (a staff 
of thirteen) and computer services. Over one-4ialf of " BALLOTS'^ 
computing expenses a're for file building, index updating, and 
storage^costs. 

To make better use of this relatively high, fixed expense, 
th'e BALLOTS Center has offered itS; services to other libraries 
through dedicated lines ,^ dial-up, or TYMNET cocamunication links. 
Tbere are a considerable number of libraries using the service, 
including a number of larger university libraries in California. 



C. * Finances • ^ : 

The develOEMB^nt of BAIJ^JTS,! and BAIJXJ^ sponsored 
by sizable grants from the U.S. Office of Education, the ^lational 
Science Foundation, the - Council on Library Resources, and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 

The current operational expense for supporting BAIJjOTS for 
the Stanford University Library is provided by the university. 
To support the promotion of the system outside of Stanford, the 
university has provided a Iq^n to the BALLOTS Center, .ffhe 
proposed fee for use is $2.20 per title, assuming a fiv^f-c^rd 
set. \ A--service is also available which aH2>ws libfaries to 
search the files and print information on theit' terminals ,^^t-' a 




current cost of $12 * per hour.. These services do hot include 
cc^saunicationaxosts which are either paid by the user or would 
be $9 . 00 ^>er hour if TYMNET is used. •' . 

II. Experietvces and Results ' ' • . ;y ^ 

. ' . ' ■ ' . . .■ • 

The BALLOTS system has been successful from a production 
point of view^ and it continues to be used in, the University 
Library at Stanfdrd and at over, eighty other libraries ir^; the 
U.S. and Canada. ' 

Its technical \achiievements are considerabie.| primarily in 
the area of index .f ile\construction and logical searching,. These^ 

■ capafbilities allow a cafc^loging data ^se to be searched with 
considerable powers however, it appears -that this power also 
increases the expense of ccraputer oper^ttioits. .An average MARC 
record creates approximately sixty el^tries in all of the index 
.files, which, in turn, have 'to be 'updated^ periodically as new 
entries are added to the file. The question tjhat must be posed 
is whether such complexity needs to be applied ih the searching 
of library catalog recOrdjs, which at present are highly, 
structured and whose vocabulary is normalized and controlled. ' 

' The answer lies in an evaluation of. search capability versus 
costs. For technical processing,' this may not elicit the same" 
answer as it does for ref^r^npe work. • 

ipBl^^^jyrs maintains tjiat using larger, storage and jpaore access 
points provides "^a' better »yst«a NbaUnce because. the central 
processing unit ot the computer and input/output operations, and 
user time are used le^s because the searches aye more specific. 

III. Plans "V ■ ■ ' -'^ 

The BALLOTS Center has plans to participate in network 
activities, and has offered to dj.stribute services off campus and 
outside the state of Califofnia. To this end, they have stated 
a willingness to work cooperatively on a Viational hetvK>rk and 
) urge that LG play one of the major /coordinating rqles. They' see 
• for themselves a role in the western area of the U.S. that should 
J be as much defined by the post economic technical architecture of, 
the network as i>y organizational boundaries. 



V 



BALLOTS staff ^^members, ih addition to performing program 
maintenance and adding new pirocessing functions, spend time on. 
futur.e network- planning. They see distributed co«aputing as a key 
to future network \ deV)iiiopmeht, because it will - offef more 
ecpnomic solutions to the costs of storage, file maintenance, ,and 
tjelecoamuniciatiQns. ': They would seek .representation on. any 
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committee^ or working group' which would develop agreed-'Upon 
standards for equipa^nt, software, and communication techniques 
for such a national systan architecture. 



/ V 
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UNIVERSITY OP MASSACHUSETTS A? AMHSIST LIBRARY 



Address: 



T*elephone: 

Individuals 
Interviewed: 



Date Informaition 
Obtained: 



University Library 

Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 

(413) 545-0284 



Mr. Richard J, Talbot, Director- of Libr^giea ''^ 
*|^c. baffles S. Sokoloski, Manager, Library Systems 



March 19,' 1976 (revised March 9, 197.7) 



I. Current Status 



A. 



Organization 



C, Director of Librarieia heads one of the university's 

•pVimary organizations. The three major depact»ent9 of 
library are* Bibliography, Public S.ez>vices, and Technical 
Services. Music, Biological Sciences, arid Physical Sciences 
libraries, and other units are groqped* under Public Services. 
Technical Services includes the BCL Project {discussed below) 
among i^s components. ' Bther elements reporting to the director 
^^re Archives, Audiovisual, and Library Systaas. Business and 
peJTsonnel functions are subsumed by. the director's staff. Total 
staff size^ consists of approximately two hundred full-time 
employees. 



The University of Massachusetts is a lumber of the Greater 
Boston Consortium of Academic and Research Libraries or Boston 
Library Consortium (BLC), Five Colleges (the otf^er four colleges 
3^ Amherst,- Hampshire, Smith, and Hpunt Holyoke) ; and the 
Mas^chusettyi Conference of Chief Librarians of Public Higher 
Educational Institutions (the six New England state 
universities) . The Five Solleges' jointly-Owned collection of 
research materials, primarily, serials, is located at Amherst. 
College and ir^corporated as the Hampshire Inter-Library Center 
(HILC) , Membership for informational purposes is also maintained 
in the Association of Research Libraries, the Association of 
College and Research Libraries, the American |ociety for 
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.Information Science^ and the Northwest Academic Science 
Information Center (NASIC) . ' 

• Any Massachusetts citizeff^ may use the University^ of 
Massachusetts Library as long as such use does not intetrf^re with 
student^ ^ faculty^ or staff useA Out-of-state borr*owing is 
permitted only via interlibrary loafed (ILL) • 

B. Services • 

The University of Massachusetts Library answers in**person, 
tieXephoned, and mailed reference questions, assists in the use of 
its catalogs, reference Works, and audiovisual equipront, and 
aids in obtaining NASIC online search services and in. preparing 
other types of bibliographies. A published accessions list was • 
halted due to its high cost and low utilization. IJ^L is offered 
to the university cooimunity ^ from the library as well as frooi 
HILS^ Only faculty and graduate students may borrow froa other 
campus librari-es. A variety of brochures describing^ the library 
s.and its servic<?s are published to augment the verbal instructions 
jind tours given by^ library staff. 

) Services offered to other libraries include^ready reference 
yaid, ILL, maintenance of . two union lists' of serials, and 
centralized ordei^ing and processing - for the twenty-nine state 
institutions of higher learning. For the Bostoi Library 
Consortium, it prepares the Union List of Serials Currently 
Received containing 59,243 records for 26,770 titles and cross 
references. For the Five Colleges, it prepares the Pioneer 
Valley Union Xiist of Journal and Serial Holdings containing 
37,283 records for between 32,000 and 35,000 titles. Both of 
these lists are computer-produced from punched card input and are 
issued as annual, soft-coyer cimiulatipns. As the Center fdr t^e 
Massachusetts Central Library Processing Service {MCLP) # the 
staff at the University of Massachusetts Library derated an 
automated system for the state academic libraries to provide the 
following services: generation of biweekly scanning lists from 
MARC tapes, biweekly two-part selection cards for each 
participating library, computer-printed orders and packing slips 
sent to dealers and publishers, computer-printed catalog cards 
and spine labels, invoice balancing and processing, ccmputer- 
"^rinted bills of lading, and statistical and financial reports. 
This project was terminated recently because its fundinjg had not 
been renewed. 

C. Finances 
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TM operating budget of the Library is a line ite« in the 
university budget. Special state funds were apprc^riated by tshe 
Legislature and monitqred by the Massachusetts Board of Higher 
Education to enable state colleges to strengthen their basic 
collections. -Phe Books for College Libraries (BCD systaa was 
set' up with these funds to streaoline the acquisitions and 
processing of .books obtained by the then twenty-eight state 
colleges. Overdue fines, photocopy fees, and sales of union 
lists of serials to organizations outside the consortia represent 
minor revenues. , 

Experiences and Results i . 

The 1969 legislative appropriation allowed $250,000 for BCL 
project administration. , The project's name canie aibout because a 
file of machine-readable records in a MARC I format taken froo 
Melvin Voigt's Books for College Libraries was refined to giye 
each participant a list of 55,000 titles from which to choose; 
Development of the syst®® below its budget plus its early success 
led to renewed apprc^riat ions. 

During its first two years^ MCLP purchased 650,000 volumes, 
,1,500 sets of serials, 45,000 reels of microfilm, and 33,000 
other units of microtext with a $5,5 million book budget and a 
$675,000 processing budget, $110,000 of which was used to develop 
the coaputer system. Bulk purchases cut book costs by 20%. 
Computer-printed card sets and labels reduced olerlcal work 
throughout the state.. The total cost fpr selecting, ordering, 
cataloging, handling, accounting, and shipping was' cut^frco $9.00 
per copy to $2.00. Streamlined manual procedures, system-wide 
use of a standard, unmodified version of LC cataloging cc^y, plus 
data processing efficiency, contributed' to this cost reduction. 
Over 70% of the items ate pro<^essed one day after receipt; with 
few exceptions all others are processed in three days. 

BCL's active order file is kept online for search by order 
number, LC card .number. International Sjkandard Book Number, 
author, or title* MARC records and locally input records not in 
MARC are regularly adde<f to the original BCL tape file. 

Besides the BCL project, the University of Massachusetts 
Library ^developed (in one man-year) an online ordering system on 
its IBM 370/145 using PASTER (Filing and Source Data Entry 
Technique for Easiet Retrieval) BA^IC, an . IBM Type III 
unsuppoirfced language. Called BOSS (Book Order and Selection 
System), the system, which uses nine IBM 2260' qathode-ray tube 
terminals in the library, handles orders, claims,* fund 
accouBting, and vendor perfornjance monitoring for ov!?r 90,000 
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/ titlei per year* An internal catalog system produces cards ati^ 
labels for BOSS acquisitions. 

Since autosiating the internal acquisitions and cataloging 
systens, the clerical staff - has been reduced by fourteen, the 
catalogers have been reduced froQ twelve to eight, and the file 
clerks frois eight or nine to four or five. Processing tia^ 
through the pataloging departiient is three to five days. 

As the twenty-nine libraries grow, so does their tape file,^ 
AS a result, the batch search is becoiaing more costly* Up to now 
the processing price of $1.15 per yoluae and fast turnaround tiiae 
have made it unnecessary for the University of Hassachusetts to 
use the Ohio College Library Center system « The National Uiiioh 
Catalog and^ other sources of ncm^MARC, UZ copy are, however, used 
in support of many library activities^ 

Policy-making for library cooperatives has oot been simple. 
The University of Massachusetts suffers from a lack of proximity 
from other members of the ^stpn liibrary Consortium since it is 
ninety miles from Boston, so its voice in> consortium ^matters is 
not proportional to its budget. Approximately twenty thousand of 
the sixty thousand serial titles in BLC are unique, making the 
differential benefits of consortium membership difficult to 
measure. 



* HI. Plans 



After An upgrade in the University Computing Center, the 
library plans to expand its serials system, allowing mor^e 
participants in the serials union list projects to have online 
display and updating capabilities. Online serials check-in' is 
also beiij§ considered. Mutilation and book loss will be 
coobatted with a special project.* 
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UNIVERSITY ox TORONTO- LIBRARY 
fmOHfiTIOH SYS^4S (OTIAS) 



Address^ 



TaXephone: 

Indivldaals 
Interviewed} 



ralati 



Date Infotalation 
Obtained: 



Roon 8003 

John Robarts Library 
130 St. George Street 
Toronto, Ontario Canada 
f MSS 1 A5 

{416) 978-7290 



Hzi Keith Thoaas; Hanager, 

Network Systems Develqpi^nt 

Mr. Robin Braithvaite, Assistant 

Director for Net«^tk Servicps 

July 23, 1976 {revised May *;L977) 



Current Status 



A. Organization 



UTLAS is a department of the provincially supported 
University of' Toronto Library and serves as the Canadiiui 
counterpart of the Ohio College Libr«iry_ Center. Unlike OCLC, 
however, 4t is not an independently chartered, nbt-for-profit 
corporation.- The UTLAS director reports to the University 
President via the Chief. Librarian and Provost. The four sections 
of UTLAS' organization are: {!) Network Services, handling user 
feiervices; {2) Network Systeas Develc^w^nt inc;luding prograaaing 
for lainicomputer-based systeas; (3) ProdiKStion (^rations, 
including all conputisr operations and systrai? ' progr2Usaing; and 
j4) Catalogue SystWis Developi^nt, which includes applications 
progranuaing. The UTLAS ;Staff of fifty includes five aana^ers, 
twenty-five technical professionals, three librarians, and other 
support staff. 

Host UTLAS customers are in Ontario and Quebec, but 
university staff will contract to serve any organization Which 
its Cataloguing Support System (CATSS) will support. As the only 
source of online records from the British National Bibliograpljy, 
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UTLAS ha« a defoastration link into England viai Bell Canada' and 
Teleglobe. The Ontario University Cooperative ^ Library System 
(OaLCSJ {whose online cataloging group is - known as 
"UMICAT/TEtECAT") is one major UTLAS customer group of 
universities — six \n Ontario and six in Quebec. Quebec OUIjCS 
participants are als'o members of the Council of Rectors and 
Principals of the Universities of Quebec (CJWEPUQ) ^ The 
University of Toronto is an ODCr^ contributor. OULCS is one of 
seven projects of the Board of Library Cooperation run by the 
Council of Ontario Universities^^ a non-profit organization of 
*fhi^ih the University of Toronto's President is a member. A»ong 
^ ■ UTLAS' thirty-five custooers are a regional- library center, 
*^ public, and special libraries. 

B. Services" • - 

^ ^CATSS allows user libraries tp produce, derive, ■ 
records online from a data base of approximately 2<.5 million 
records for , nearly two million, titles from over thirty members 
with several . hundred location; codes. The file contains over 
650,000 records froB^ the Library of Congress and the National 
Library of Canada plus over 1.85 .million records in user 
(^•ciient*) files. Records are tagged in full mArC coivention, 
but some non-book materials have beeft entered in the monographic 
MARC formats -Records are > accessible by LC card " number, 
international Standard Book Number, International standard Serial 
Number, a local control humbet or record sequence nu^>er, and 
precise title. The precise title search key consists" of : the 
first forty characters ,of the title after ignoring any leading 
. article. - . 

Each library or client may limit access to its file to its 
own staff or to users who are parties to an inter^-cli^ent 
agreement. Piles are organized ort either an individual basis and 
kept private or as a sihgle union file for a group of lil>raries 
having caamon standards and interests. • Each client's file 
contains his cataloged records including all his local"^ 
information such as holdings and notes. 

Catalog cards are produced as prescribed by client profiles 
on a Xerox Graphics Printer (XGP) which offers a choice of fonts, 
189 characters, and* variable pitch, thus allowing the maximum 
umber of characters on a card and , reducing the need for 
continuation cards. Cards are generated daily or weekly 
depending on client needs and are sent' in user-specified sets or 
in sorted, ready-^to-f il^ ^streams." / 

f m 
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Booklists (catalogs, without cross references), new 
acquisitions Ixsts, inventory lists, booJc-fora catalogs, and 
other cuaulative products are produced for clients on the XGP, a 
lin^'printer, or a ccroputer-output-mierof il« {COM^ unit. UTLAS 
now publishes booJc-form,. coai|)uter-produced catalogs for the 
Univej?8ity. of Toronto Science «n^ Medicine Library, the Borot^ 
of Jtorth York, and other clients. ■ ^ 

Special one^-tiae j(As are also undertaken. Recently UTLAS 
produced a Continuing Education Directory f or . the Metropolitan 
Toronto Library, This project- aade upe of the OTLAS online 
input, edit, and printing facilities. 

UTLAS offers initial training and on-gbing support tailored 
to "the needs of individual library systems. " 

C. Finances * 
... ; ■ . f 

Retrospective conversion and develoj^sent of the original 
online systea was funded by the University of Toronto. The 
University of Toronto also paid for many systea improveaents and 
has loaned money to UTLAS to develop- a Jninicaaputer-based 
circulation control system. UTLAS has not received ^raat funds, 
but its Msers have. Since UTLAS is self-supporting, it pays the 
University of Toronto for accounting services, rent, and 
utilities, and the University of Toronto buys UTLAS services in 
real dollars and lends working capital to UTLAS. 

- - Rather than being 'charged for a per-record first-time use 
(FTU) , UTLAS user^s are /Mlled for all coaputer services used. 
Some d^ta from the June 1, 1976 CATSS Schedule of Charges 
follows.: ' 

$4.90 per hour 

.045 per cpu sec, plus 
.0011 per n»»ory page-sec 

.0006 per disk access 

4 

.25 per record deri^ved, or 
.10 per record displayed 
$75.00 

Record processing ^ .15 per ccomand that 

puts a record in 
active store 
•25 per command that 



Terminal yconnect time 
Computer processing time 

Disk access 

National MARC file access 



Minimum 
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« . ■ puta a record into 

* passive store or 
yields a printed 
. ' • prodiwt 

XGP printing- 3x5 cards .042 per card in sets ■ 

.045 per card in sorted 
■ ' streams ■ ' 

8-1/2x11 pages ^ .12 per page 

Eine printer .03 per page 

User file storage (Includes all . ' 
7 stancSard indices^ backup^ and 
file maintenance) 

Active $70.00 for 1st 80 K bytes 

.056 per K byte there- 
af tf r per aqiith 

passive (indexed and cross 

. referenced) 5.00 per M byte per month 

Passive (not cross referenced) .068 per M bytes per nonth 

I 

— Charges ^J^^ also' made for record transfer bttttreen active 
apd passive store, tape and disk »oitnt» batch search, analyst and 
prograaaer consult^cy, duplicating, and binding. 

In 1976 the average cost to input and hold a record was 
$1.10, plus the cost of any desired printed product* 'Clients are 
not charged this average cost; the actual charges consist of 
services and tine used every aonth. 

Exper iences and Res u lts 

In 1966 the University of Toronto began converting its 
catalog to its .own "02" isach i ne* readable for aat, which predated 
MARC I. As a MARC I participant and with the advent of MARC II, 
UTLAS prepared software to convert data.in preliainary focaats to 
MARC II. Errors in content designation and data were corrected I 
as detected. The first real use of the data was in preparing the 
book^f or m catalog for the unjLversity*s Science and Medicine 
Library. The University ~cf Toronto card catalog Was closed on 
June 30, 1976. Its 1.2 Billion records are now available on 
fiche or in maohine-^readaible fora. 



The online - ayst«& was built on a Xerox Sigma 6 computer.' 
The original software was developed between 1967-70 -for use only 
within the University of Toronto Library and Was based on a 
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aodified version of the Xer6x BPH op«e4|ing syatea. When it was 
decided to offer service outside the University of Toronto^ the 
software was redeveloped on the newer Xerox UTS operating systea* 
The «ultiprogra«aing, iuippad aeaory, an^ shared processor 
features of OTS allowed OTIAS" to stay with largely standard 
aanufacturer's software, unlfke the Ohio College Library Center, 
which begaijL^fay writing i» own {^rating system. several years 
earlier due to inadequacies in the then current Xerox operating 
aystwj. ^ OTIAS did write its own f ile aanageaent syatea, OTIAS 
has devoted over fifteen man-years tp online syst<;ma developoMnt 
work to date. . , ^ 

. Two Xerox 7630 oooaunications-oriented coivtrollers {each 
capable of handling, up to sixty-four lines) currently allow 
ninety-six lines into . the Sigaa 6 . . Eiglity 300^bau4 asynchronous 
lines can be used for bibliographic purposes by clients who have 
access to any "glass teletype" terainal. Eight 148-baud lines, 
two of which are for bibliographic use, support 2741s. Eight 
1200-baud asynchronous lines are reserved for in-house 
progcaaaing use, All connections are point-to-point. None are 
aultidrop. Client access is by dial-up or Bell Canada's" 
inexpensive DAT^UIOUTE digital service. 

■• ■ ' ^ ■ ' . ' - ' - . .- 

CATSS response tiae averages less than one second for 

searching - and editing and two to three seccaids for^ incorporating 

a cpapieted record into the data base. 

The online proce8i»or validates the' fora of fixed fields, 
tags, and indicators <|t tiae of input. Subfields are not 
validated in this way. Seventy per cent of the bocdclists which 
OTIAS produces for other libraries are derived f row online 
records and records on tape froo the Library of Congress, the 
National Library of Canada, and the University of Toronto 
retrospective files. Although OTIAS can accooatidate punched card 
input to its' book catalog jjobstraaa, euch input is not 
encouraged. The XGP print service has increased steadily, now 
producing nearly 120,000 cards per week. 

Privacy and security back-up are standard features with all 
client fields, but a master directory facility allows for union 
files and client-specified autual access and file'-sharing 
arrangwwnts. One public library charges 10^ per access to its 
file. Two others autually grant free access to each other's 
file. If, at search time, an LC card niaber search Is used and 
the record is in a file to which you have no access, you are not 
inforaed of the hit or of the fact that it was in another 
library'^s file. 
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Unlike OCLC, CATSS allows ^sers to store local versions of 
records, not on archive tapes, but on disk packs kept in low-cost 
"passive* storage offline, to be mounted when needed. More 
costly active online storage may be used as needed. Clients 'are 
- - n ot allowed - to alter each other's data. CATSS also allows the 
user , to hold a search file of "no-hits"- froin 9 given day to 
searcJh them periodically against future MARC tape input. OTLAS 
sends tapes to the ~ University of. Guelph and the' College 
Bibliocentre so that these clients can print -book cards and spine 
labels on Dataproducts and 2741 printers, respectively. These 
special file features have be^ added to CATSS in response to 
client requests. . * 

6 The most efficient user of CATSS experienced^arT average 
cost of $1,45 per title conputed as total UTIAS charges divided 
by total titles cataloged. Such statistics are distributed to 
all clients to encoureKje them to use CAO^S more efficiently ahd 
to make them aware of improv^nts made by UTIAS. The C^JLCS user 
group adds a surcharge and lumber ship fee to- UTLAS charges. Two 
of the original OUU:§ TOmters may withwithdraw: the University 
of Guelph* to perform CATSS-1 ike tasks oh a library minicomputer 
and thefUniversity of Western Ontario to use a campus computer. 
. The College Bibliocentre {a provincially chartered UTLAS. user 
doing book processing for: Ontario coAraUhity colleges) had been 
running weekly selection lists consisting of MARC tapes sorted 
and printed by call number, but ktopped this service for econctfftic 
reasons. . 

Early OTLAS clients were "pioneers* seeking to hxeak away 
from the resftrictions of aanaal procedures. Now members se0k 
cost reduction and files less vulnerable thaa card catalogs. 
UTLAS ofj|ers them an ece^oay of scale i flexible card production, 
the ability to generate and control their records, and the 

chance to build an online data base for future uses beyond 
cataloging. Users believe that these advantages outweigh UTLAS' 
lack of authority files, costly book catalogs, 'and minor 
format/presentation problems. 

\ ■ 

I. Plans \ 

UTLAS is continuing to develop the CATSS System. Enhanced 
search capabilities via name, title, and subject heading are 
being developed. Work is also underway on online authority files 
using the LC-like format for authority records. The National 
<>Library of Canada's French subject heading authority tapes should 
help to Create linked author^y records so* that French or 30iglish 
authcjrities may be displayed fat the saiM record. Plans for 
batch service enhancaaients include ^ controlled cumulation a[nd 
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merging to reduce the coat of prodiK:ing book and «icrofora 
catalogs. A Slga^g? is on order to replace the S[ig»a 6 as the 
online iMchine. The Sigsa 6 will then be used as a batch and 
developnent and prograaaiing isachine* 

Work is underway on ainiconputer-based systeais for local 
collection aanageiaent functions. A Data General Bclipse S/200 
will support a surrogate bibliographic data base derived fro« the 
master records held in the Signs syst^, as well as patron and 
transaction files, for a large library - or a group of sjtoll 
libraries, A major feature is online inquiry (precise or 
browsing), initially by author, title, or call riuaber and later 
by- subject and with Boolean curators. Circulation control will 
be provided using bar-code technology {CIDA9ARJ with Monarch 
scanners ' built into a printing transaction terainal (with 
optional cathode~ray tgbe 'ter«inal) developed for OTIAS by DAYTON 
Scientific Inc. Longer-term devel<^»ent plans for th^ 
»inico«8puter-based systea^ include serials check-in, claiaing, 
order and acquisition processing, and accounting.- 

As • «inicpoputer-based systems are deployed, users will be; 
offered the ability to coramunicate with the central Sic^ (CATSS) 
machine through the ninicoaputer. This service will slowly grow 
into a truly distributed network 'with the data bases in the 
central site and the minis be^g synchronized;, in real-time* and 
with all bibliographic editing being performed in the mini (or 
in micrc^rocessor-driven terminals attached to the mini) on 
master recordis "charged' out" fioa the central site. CTLAS 
intends to provide other access package software 'to saside in the 
mini, so that from a singlf terminal a user sight access his 
local data base, the UTLAS central data base, data bases on other 
•minis or provided by other services, such as Syst^ Develop«ent 
Corporation, Lofckheed, New York Times, or QL, frca a single 
terminal. Such capabilities will be especial^ attractive once 
Bell Canada's packet-switching network is available. in all major 
centers. OTLAS is also interested in develc^ing online 
communication between their central syst«i and other 
bibaiographic ^enters sach as JC, ' . - 
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TdXephoiie: 

Individuals 
Intervi«w«ds 



Date InforMtfoxl 
Obtained: ' 



P.O, Drawer P 

Boizldttr, Colorado 80S02 

(303) 492t7317 




Mr.' Karl M. p«af«on,, jr. , WILCO ' Director ; 
Ms. Maryona Kevin Brown, Cost and ibndincs'^ v*) 




Ma. Anita L. McHu9hr Staff Assistant , 
Ms. Mary Hae'nsalaan, Secr«rtary 

June 18, 1976 (revised Jan. 1; J.977) 



V 



t 



Current Stalits . 



1 



h» QrganixatAon • ' ^ ' 

\ .'A - ■„..■ . "■: ' •1,'/, 

WIUJQ refers tb al)f. prograa 4^eas of the integirated liijDrticy 
pidograa 6f the Western interstate Coaatis^ion for Higher Education 
(WICHeV. HICHE i is a m^-profit agency o^eated in 19 SI "Joy 
thirteen w|sterh' states. WICHE was created by and adaiinisters 
the Western R^giona}.' Education Coaipact, an a9i;:eeiaent\ approved by 
jthe o.s^ Congress and thr legiiUtures an<!| governor (i of the 
par ticipa ting states* wherib^ aember statds pledged cp9per^ive 
improvenerit of ^dui;ationi»l programs and f^iciiities. . WICHE is 
considered ah. agei^cy of each icoaipact sta^e. tHIs faciliUt«a 
fund transfers aisping state agencies. . * * 

tj?ICH^-.;is ^^verned by a te^siisission consisting of thret 
residents Uat leajs^ ons.of.whom is^an.'educatorf of each \ \coapact 
state. All are afipointed by their re»p«ctiv« governora. An 
executive llire<;tqr is ^ppbinttfd by the coanissi^ ito adainister 
Wicmf's affairs. /. ■ \ ■ ■ \ ' ' - ' t ' ; ' 



Will's iiiTector' res3«orti to, |joth the^ VttpHEs «3««cu|.ivt 
director ^nd to the itostarn Council of estate Librarian* (of riin* 
compact s^tes plus Boixth Dak^U} i\ Ttie Western Council^' of Stat« 
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rariani act* >» governing board to% lIlLCO and haa voted .to 
>ve wnaCO fro« WICHR aa pi July 1, 1977, i Baaidaa the one- ' to 
jijc--perapn, staffs WIL06 ha« drawn upo« a<iviaor« frop the 
^fao^-iation of RiU»«a?rch Librariea,. #a' well'aa froai special and 
tolic librariea 'jind nttifOrk director* . The WILCO staff baa been 
HoyiicJ in three functional areaas network devel<^»ent and . 
rdihation (reaource-aharing) , research and develoj»ent, and 
'inuirig ,, education, A prb;iect'orient«d organiiaikon structure . 
eii^'^yed' as ^needed. ' ' ' '-^'^ ^ 

»f _ Ih 'a4d\tion to wfika^ states,' wii£0 works with bther WICH5 
r^''^i «Ut*s ^ J^^^ HebrMtiia, and^sitish Colbabia. 

^ X^Wii^ i*^^^^ not be coaypetitive *ith cooperative 

. ,apt;iyi^es;«ne,tiworka* or-ays^e«s already at work in the West* , ' 



> Kl£^ has gjtve^^.^^ a stiiff ready to address -reisource" 
• ^ %?^i?>Sr*^ <^ «nd coc^yative planning probl«s 

, aj^/ne^ls whicih ci^nife^ be set econosiically or feasibly, on local 
:^ .pj^Cqpet*tin3 l^vfls. SiJ^ciai Wi;^ projects address regional 

\ .. to^pl% and develop interstate library 

V y'i^*'tworking# Wa#«ftti«!ed -% the Council on Library Resources' 

ih fi,ac#l^\^ iwaiita Jia^or Wlllk^ activity- Areas of concern f«r 
this \%'iM^^xa^\A%^ \ p^ssibif , legal flbdes bf opera^iion and 
-oftaii^^tibriaJ^^^^^^ funding, ;SK>vernance and 

^ . a<Jte*^j?s^tr*am^ loan, cCf^:diftatio*i, and other 

^es)c^^^^^ah*^ing^,^ac^ Coawittee and i^:8 four- 

aeiber Ejte^suti^^^^^^ di;L^te<!,*nw staff efforts on behalf of 
the eptii^e W^t^^^^ the study is 

; , the' doitlf^aseht \ t4)>gy^ ::' t^etwc^rki:h^ .the Wes'tV Yhe Next Three 



WILCO ^Iso excluded a osalt and fuhding study under a 
U.S. oilf ice bf; EdUc*ti;on grant and' with "Wester n. Council support, 
this study fo^jui^;^ technical ^operations in 

100 western ^ll^Hes ,Vt6. 4ete costs of 

present lib'ra(ryV^eetyic¥s and ILI^^ traffic- .^ttei^ns. Data 
collection, f oram deyeljq^ for thii atiudy are available any 
western or otiier iibrary .w^ahirtg tp juse >th«B as' tools for 
conducting internal, cost inaiyses* . 

okAer wii^ actlvitiies'liave includi^^^^ , 

• e working li^itb tOie Nevada .^tatievP«ocessin^^ a 
. ^ . , tibial - of; aW4:4>I^ Aa.t M input 
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for Nevada's union c«tal<>g file aaintenance '•system. 

Jonducting a survey of serials data bases, enabling 
a Montana Library Association committee to select the 
Minnesota Inter library Telecoaaunications Exchange 
(which is responsible, for laaintaining the Minnesota 
Union List , of Serials ) as a contractor with funds 
f r OR LSCA Title I. to produce the Montana union list > * 
of serials on aicaojHche. ' . ' 

Spoi^soring with the U.S. J>f f ice of Educatibn (DSOE)' ■ f 

an Institute on . Library Staff Developiaeht in which 
forty-one^ibraries in twelve states prepared plans 
to iiapleaent staff develpj«ent activities in their 
libraries or at the state level. 

C9nducting continuing ^education workshc^s cmi such 
tc^ics as planning for materials conservation and 
Eareservation, interpersonal cowaunication, basic 
reference services, aanagea^nt by objectives, and 
interlibrary loan. . \ 



Loaning copies of the ACCESS videotapes to western 
libraries, with the tapes geared toward the problems 
of librarians in smaller public libraVies. 

The results of these activities are /.^escribed in the 
following list of jpufalicationss 

* " ■ ■ 

• " Economic Issues in the Networking . of Library 
Technical Support Services . Scott Gassier. October 
1976. #28131. A basic economic examination of the 
automated services market and the rble of, librarians, 
^ the Library of Congress^ bibliographic center?, and 

, . brokers, - 

■ " • . 

A 

. ■ ■<■>■•, 

- • SliS Founding of the Wastern ^ Interstate Library 

Coordinating Organization t A Narrative Final Report —.^ 
on ihe Project "Initiating the Design and DevelOT^>tfht 
of a Western Inter- state Bibliographic Jietlfork .'' 
iCarl M. Pearson, Jr. \^ahd gleaner A. Montague. 
September, 1976 i 1, #2B1 3^^ 

e ' Library ^Networki^^^ The Next Three Years . 

^ • S^^ ttoin WILCOi; no' charge. ' 

■;Asasiiu^ the '■'.■networking envirora^nt' 

..V/ v^;V.;,;i977V15,7^ 'ahd:-;g6aas.:ahd^Ui»^^^ western -librarians- . 



A Rttview oi potential CoBtponentg for the Western 
Bibliographic Network . Karl N. Pearson, Jr. and the 
Project staff. March 1976. #2Bl^l. ; Describes 
bibliographic utilities, se^vic^e centers, networks, 
data bases, and telecoMnunications available for the 
support of western libraries. Includes surveys of 
union lists of serials and ChST circulation contrq?. 
aystesn installations.^ 

WILCO Newsletter .' 1-, January 1976, irregular. Order 
from WILCO, no charge. - - • , 

Cost and Fundi ncf studies of the Proposed Western 
Interstate Bibliographic Network' " 'Final Report , 
NOvCTOser 1976. #2B132. * 

Cost , in Technical Processing and Interlibrary Loan- 
Data Pofipessijig Users - Manual . Anita L. McHugh. 
NovesBber 1976. #2B133; Cost Analysis Instruaents 
(see below) are needed to foll(»# the expljmations in 
this users manual. > . 

Cost Analysis instrim^ntS e (Set of nine 
instruments) ♦ 1976. #2B122a. J 

Librarian's Handboc^ for , Costing Network Sc^r vices > 
Dec^Bibar 1976. i2Bl34e By using an inputs-process-- 
output fflodel^ methods for evaluating a^lter native 
network services are suggested. 

Survey of Costs in - Technical Prooessing and ' 
Interlibrary Loan — Suawary ; Maryann K, Brown and 
Anita L. l^i^Jiugh. Dec^aber 1976. f2Bl30. 

Survey of Costs in Technical Processing and 
Interlibrary Loan — Survey Tables and Case Studies 
Results . Maryann K. Brown and Anita L# McHugh. 
DecCTiberl976* #2B129. ' 

A Cdcuaunity Librarian's Training Program ^ Joseph P. ' 
Shuberte 1973. #2B79. A regort on a New Mexico 
program and ^ guidelines for dep^oping training 
programs based upon cor r espbnden^ study and adult 
education techniques. "^^^ 

Hi spa no Library Service for, Arizona ^ Colorado. ir and . 
New Mexico ^ Julia Vadala, ed. August 1970e Order 
fro© WIUX)^ no charge. . 



• InterpecsQiml Cowwunication Workshop . Su« Buel and 
• Charles Hoaford. July 1972. #2B101, ' no charge. 

Katerials 'selected fro«'lnterpers(onal Coi»unications, 
tlorthi#est Regional Education Laboratory. 

• . Staff Developaent and Continuing Education Prograws 

for Library Personnel 8 Guidelines and Criteria . 
Barbara Conroy. ■ January 1974. .f2B94.' 

ft • ■ ^ • 

' • Staff ttevelopaent Model Book ; Program Designs for 
— Library Personnel , Barbara Conroy, ed. June 1976. 

i2B122. C6«pi£«tion of staff development program 
designs ccmt^ibuted by participants in a WICH^/USOE 
year-long i|irt?ftute. • 

• ' Training the Trainers ta Train for interllbrary 

Cooperation and Networking . Jo Ghaunaud and Karyann 
Duggan. July 1975. ,128120. 

C. Finances 

>\Each WILCO member ^itate pays an annually determined fee to 
finSSnce WILCO general activities. WiLCO's networking project 
was funded fr<» two sources: a network planning grant f row the 
Council on Library Resources -and th^Western Council, The'Staf^ 
DjBvelopaent Institute was funded by a USOE grant,- plus Western 
Council funds and sus^rt fros participating libraries. 

Plans 

■ r- ■ 

The plans of WILCO are uncertain at this time, pending the 
sfcove of WIL05 to a new location and the results of a spring 197? 
meeting whose purpose is to discuss the future of. the region's 
cooperative efforts. 

' 4f . 



WkSHINGIX^N LIBRARY NEi:W)Rk (WLN) 



Address: 



Washington State Libr^^ry 
Olympia, Washington 98504 



Telephone: 



(206) 753-5592 



Individual- 
Interviewed: 



Roderick G» Swartz, State Librarian 



Bate Information 
Obtained: 



June 30, 1976 



I • Current Status ^ 

A. Organization / 

The Washington Library Network is a group " of autonoaious, 
geographically dispersed participants using an autoaated library 
' system and other systems and' technologies for 'the purpose of 
sharing inforaatipn and library resources. Its* resources and on^ 
going work are currently coordinated by the Washiogton State 
Library Coawttiss ion on a project basis. Legislation has 
established the Washington State Library Coomission as- 
responsible and accountable for the net«^rk. 

Any library in the state ii eligible for ffiembership, 
although participation in the pilot project has been necessarily 
limited to pight district syst«a libraries^ a four-year college 
library, and the Washington- State Library for a total of 120 
libraries. 

The develo£»!^nt of the bibliographic subsyst&& is under 
' contract to Boeing Caaputer Services, the acquisition module is 
• being developed by Washington State University, and the 
circulation and iserials control subsystems are in design^ stages. 
These efforts have been guided by Several committees^ the most 
noteible being the Resource Directory Advisory Ccaamittee and the 
Library i^utoiBatioh Cownitte^, 

* The objectives of the network are, to: (1) expand the 
availability of library materials throughout the state? (2) 
reduce unnecessary duplication of cataloging effort among 
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libraries," {3) iaprove control of the accuracy and cortdleteness 
of bibliographic records; (4) improve interlibrar loan 
comaunication and delivery; and (5) develop the capabttiity to 
interface wiy^ other coaputer utilities in a national network. 

B. Servicea ' . . 

1. . Coiffliunicat ion' Network . 

Although not administratively connected to VUi, the 
State Controlled Area Network (SCAN) telephone service can be 
used by the public and academic libraries throughout the state. 
This network is used to facilitate resource-sharing. 



2. Resource Directory 



6^ 



The WLN cooputer system produces a directory of ^1 
^f the resources held by participants. This directory, produ^ 
on fiche, contains all of the holdings of the libraries in the 
system and has effected a significant increase in the use of 
resources throughout the state. 

■ V 

3. Catalog Card and Label Services 

The WLN computer syst^ produces catalog cards and 
labels for those network members who desire them. 

4. Online Bibliographic Access 

One of the primary objectives of the WLN pilot 
project was to create and maintain a comprehensive bibliographic 
data l?ase. When the current round of developamht is completed, 
the diita base will be online to be searched by network libraries. 
At the time of the survey, the system was still being developed; 
however, it is presently in preliminary production operation. 
One feature of the system is that automatic authority checking is 
performed on all locally added records. 

it 

C. Finances ' ' / ~ 

. • ■ ■ ■ ' . '■■^ ■ 

The early study and planning work of the network were 
sponsored by grants. The pilot project and the on-going 
development support are funded by state appropriations. it is 
intended that on-going operational funding will be supported by 
participating libraries. 

Experiences and Results 
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The Waahinigton tibrary Network is the latest step in a 
long-range program of cck^ration aiK>ng , libraries in the state. 
The current development effort i^ a continuation of a technical 
program which began with the Washington State Library's 
participation in the MARC I pilot pr6ject. This project used 
MARC I tapes to produce catalog cards, book cards, book pockets 
and spine labels, and a "book catalog. 

The State Library continued to be the focus for the 
technical aspects of cataloging for the network and designed a 
Basic Bibliographic System for WLN in 1971. The Resource 
Directory pilot Project was ' the first technical effort which 
followed guidelines set forth by its system design. This project 
was very successful, .peasured by the increase in the - use of 
library jaaterials and the reduction of cataloging effort 
throughout thp network, . *• 

The online system is in initial operation. Although opera- 
tional difficulties and bugs have fo be ^removed prior to 
increasing the number of users, a preliminary assessment of its 
costs indicates that they are reasonable. However, because of 
the extensive testing and refinement underway at present, no 
specific cost .figures «are available. 



III. Plans 



The immediate plans are to. expand the^nline systaa through 
the addition of more libraries on a leasS line and dial-up 
basis. The system development effort is continuing, and plans 
and design work are ynderway to provide circulation control by 
linking copy lev^l data to the bibliographic systaa. 

Throughout the WLN developsaents and future planning, 
careful attention is paid to quality control, consistency, and 
adherence to standards in cataloging. To this end, WLN has plans 
to establish a bibliographic center with responsibility for 
maintaining quality control. In this effort, there is an 
expressed willingness to ' cooper ate with the- Library of Congress 
by sharing cataloging and systems design- information, 
disseminating LC information via mJH seminars and worksh<^s, 
documenting requests "for new or improved LC services, and 
transmitting records between computer systems. 
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